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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTY-NINTH MEETING IN SESSION AT HARRISBURG, DECEMBER 30, 
31, 1918, AND JANUARY I, 2, 1919. 


7. sixty-ninth session of the Pennsyl- 

vania State Educational Association 
was held in the Technical High School of 
Harrisburg, December 30th and 31st, 1918, 
and January Ist and 2d, 1919. It inaugur- 
ated the new Penn-Harris Hotel, overlook- 
ing the Capitol grounds, by making it the 
headquarters of the Association, occupying 
many rooms before they were ready, and 
taking up all available quarters before the 
ladders of the painters and electric light 
men, and other workmen were out of the 
building. 

Harrisburg has at last a hotel of which 
it may well be proud. New Year’e Eve was 
the formal opening night and a festive oc- 
casion that will be memorable in the an- 
nals of the city. Cheery song, noise galore, 
a good dinner, flags and bunting, flowers 
and ferns and palms and Christmas laurel 
everywhere—the great war over and peace 
returning, everybody was an optimist. As 
Governor Brumbaugh said, “ Now Harris- 
burg has a suitable place where people can 
gather in a sociable way and in which to 
entertain her visitors.” We remember 
sixty years ago when we used to stop at 
the old State Capitol hotel, where the post 
office now stands, diagonally across the 
street from the new Penn-Harris. Things 
have changed since then. 

The officers of the State Association 
were: S. E. Weber, Scranton, President, 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton, First Vice- 
President, Miss Elizabeth S. Baker, Har- 
risburg, Second Vice-President, J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Lancaster, Secretary, and John C. 
Wagner, Carlisle, Treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee: S. E. Weber, Chairman, 





Scranton, Charles S. Davis, Steelton, 
George Wheeler, Philadelphia, Miss Mattie 
M. Collins, Lock Haven, W. H. Burd, Al- 
toona, George M. Phillips, West Chester, 
and Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg. The 
Department Presidents: John W. Snoke, 
Lebanon, County Superintendence; H. W. 
Dodd, Allentown, City and Borough Super- 
intendence; W. Grant Chambers, Pitts- 
burgh, College and Normal School; W. G. 
Davis, McKeesport, School Directors; 
David R. Sumstine, Pittsburgh, High 
School; Thomas Francis, Scranton, Graded 
School; Newton Kerstetter, Blain, Town- 
ship School; E. L. Bowman, Erie, Manual 
Arts; William M. Harclerode, Reading, 
Music; Miss Stella Tabor Doane, Mans- 
field, Library; Mrs. Charles Long, Wilkes- 
Barre, School Patrons; Ira S. Wolcott, 
Altoona, Chairman, Child Study Round 
Table; Miss Mary R. Harris, Shippens- 
burg, Chairman, Nature Study Round 
Table; John D. Storm, Ariel, Chairman, 
Pennsylvania Association for Promotion of 
Agricultural Education and Rural Life 
(Affiliated Body); and C. B. Connelley, 
Pittsburgh, Chairman, Branch of American 
School Peace League (Affiliated Body). 
The High School Department, the Music 
Department, the Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, the Americanization 
Round Table and the Supervising Princi- 
pals Round Table held their opening ses- 
sions on Monday afternoon and evening. 
The meeting of the High School teachers 
was held in the auditorium of the Tech- 
nical High School. Deputy Supt. Koch 
read a paper upon High School Education 
in Pennsylvania and David Snedden, of 
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Columbia University, made an address on , The subject of his own address on Tues- 


the “Proposed Revision of Secondary 
School Subjects Looking to Education for 
Personal Culture and Citizenship.” In the 
evening the “ Pittsburgh Codperative Plan” 
was presented by Edward Rynearson, di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance in that city, 
and an address was made by W. C. Bagley, 
of Columbia University. The meetings of 
the Department of Music were held in the 
auditorium of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the first number on the 
program being called at 7 p. m., a “ Get- 
Togother Meeting,” followed by an address 
on “The Fine Arts” by David Snedden. 
The College Teachers of Education met at 
4 p. m. on Monday to hear the report of the 
Legislative Committee, had their annual 
dinner at 6 o’clock, and at 7 p. m. Dr. Percy 
L. Hughes, of Lehigh University, presented 
the report of the Committee on Require- 
ments for the Master’s Degree. The 
Americanization Round Table met at 2:30 
p. m., in the assembly hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, their program 
being the “ Essentials of Good Citizenship,” 
by Supt. W. M. Davidson, of Pittsburgh; 
“The Foreign-Born, What they Owe and 
can Contribute to the Land of their Adop- 
tion,” by Supt. R. E. Laremy, of Easton; 
and the “Amalgamation of the Foreign- 
Born,” by Supervisor Thomas Francis, of 
Scranton, and Mrs. Samuel Semple, of 
Titusville. The Supervising Principals’ 
Round Table met at 2:30 p. m., in the li- 
brary of the Technical High School, with 
a practical program. 

Some of these departments and sections 
continued their meetings on the following 
mornings The remaining departments and 
Round Tables met on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday mornings. These include the De- 
partments of County Superintendence, two 
sessions; City and Borough Superintend- 
ence, two sessions; High School Depart- 
ment, eight sections; Graded School De- 
partment, two sessions; Department of 
Rural Schools and Nature Study, two ses- 
sions; Department of Manual Arts, four 
sections; Library Department, two ses- 
sions; Department of School Patrons, two 
sessions; Child Study Round Table, one 
session. Their proceedings will be given 
in the general report in the Red Book, in 
form as full and complete as possible. 

The general sessions opened on Tuesday 
at 2 o'clock with devotional exercises and 
music. The program arranged by Presi- 
dent S. E. Weber, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Scranton, was timely, interest- 
ing and profitable, and it was directed with 
promptness and excellent discretion. Good 
men from our own State and from abroad 
were prominent upon it in their best work. 





day evening was “Some Aspects of Amer- 
icanism,” in which he discussed the for- 
eigner in our midst as he has learned to 
know him in the coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere in the United States. 
One of the main obstacles to our knowing 
the foreigner has been his ignorance of the 
English language. In the first draft about 
one-third of the aliens between 21 and 31 
could not speak English. Half a million 
of our soldiers received their military train- 
ing in the camps through the aid of an 
interpreter. 

“But they proved Americans to the core,” 
says Dr. Weber. “In this the war was a 
blessing in disguise. It has served to lay 
bare the great heartbeat of America. We 
find an astonishing number of illiterates in 
the country—5,500,000, who are not all for- 
eigners, nor do most of them come from 
the isolated portions of the southern states. 
In large numbers they come from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts and other 
northern and western states, and are the 
offspring of native stock. Our duty is 
clear. Not only must we guard against 
anarchy and ignorance coming to us from 
abroad but we must weed them out in our 
very midst. The people in our midst are 
either American or non-American. They 
are either with us or against us. They are 
either loyal or disloyal. If the former, then 
let the country see to it that they swear 
allegiance to our flag and renounce al- 
legiance to every other land within a period 
of six years. If they are unwilling to com- 
ply, then let us invite them to return speed- 
ily to more congenial environment.” 

This important subject was discussed 
very earnestly at the Americanization 
Round Table on Monday evening. 

The Harrisburg Patriot, in calling atten- 
tion to this address, says: Dr. Weber has 
sensed the situation aright. Almost invari- 
ably the labor of the immigrant is the only 
thing which concerns the American. That 
the newcomer has a soul and is human like 
the rest of us does not seem to count. As 
he told it so forcefully: 

“Thus far we have succeeded in large 
measure in reaching the child of the im- 
migrant but have not succeeded in reaching 
the adult in large numbers. The problem 
has given us no serious concern. He has 
been allowed to drift except for the solici- 
tations of the saloon keeper, the scheming 
politician, the petty lawyer, and the un- 
scrupulous undertaker. The interests of 
each of these have been selfish. Their deal- 
ings with him have obscured his vision of 
our ideals. Unacquainted with our lan- 
guage and customs, oftentimes illiterate 
and unsuspecting, he has fallen an easy 
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prey to the social plunderer. The unprin- 
cipled politician has led the foreigner to 
believe we are a nation of grafters; the 
petty lawyer frequently charging him exor- 
bitant fees for assistance in filling out his 
application papers, the undertaker gauging 
his charges by the limits of the alien’s pos- 
sessions, have made him extremely sus- 
picious. If such practices are the essen- 
tials of democracy, is the world worth sav- 
ing for it? Is its citizenship worth the 


-having? These and other questions equally 


pertinent he will ask you as you approach 
him with the claims of his adopted country 
upon his allegiance. Your task will vanish 
with the removal of prejudices developed 
here.” 

All this, says The Patriot, is shockingly 
true. It is applicable to this city and to 
this state. Doubtless other cities and other 
states are equally guilty, but here at home 
everybody knows the wide prevalence of 
these abuses which the school man de- 
scribes Fortunately a step has been taken, 
only an initial step, to be sure, but an effort 
is to be made to correct this attitude, and 
both altruistically and selfishly take the 
stranger by the hand that he may realize 
and reap the benefits of American civiliza- 
tion and be spared the greedy clutches of 
the parasites who feed upon him. 

Increased pay to teachers was a vital sub- 
ject before the Association. Governor 
Brumbaugh in his address at the opening 
session on Tuesday urged this as one of the 
most important questions of the day. The 
Educational Council presented figures 
showing that the retail prices of commodi- 
ties have advanced 99 per cent. during the 
last few years and teachers’ salaries 35 per 
cent for male teachers and 29 for women. 
The wholesale cost of 294 commodities, it 
was stated, had advanced 87 per cent. since 
1915. An able paper on the “ Teachers’ 
Salary Increase” was read on Thursday 
morning by Marcus Aaron, Esq., a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education and 
Vice-President of the Pittsburgh School 
Board, who says that teachers cannot make 
ends meet in the salaries now paid them in 
many places, and that not a few are leav- 
ing the school room. He adds: “It is the 
teachers who have made the United States 
what it is to-day, and what have they re- 
ceived as a reward for their work? A cup 
of hemlock and a crown of thorns is the 
only thing they have received for their 
splendid service, and it is now the duty of 
the state to uphold its name as a leader in 
public improvements to lead the way in the 
payment of decent wages to instructors.” 
The movement for better salaries is 
stronger and more general throughout the 
state than ever before. For some reason 








the state of Pennsylvania, liberal in many 
things, has been content to take rank with 
the poorer states in the pay given to its 
school teachers. The Legislature should 
pass the bill asked for, which would pro- 
vide a general increase of twenty-five per 
cent. to teachers in all parts of the state. 

Governor Brumbaugh in his address re- 
viewed the educational activities of his 
four-year term, declaring that conditions 
of teachers had been greatly improved 
through the approval of the terms of the 
Smith-Lever act, providing for vocational 
education, increase in minimum salaries, 
advances for county superintendents, ap- 
pointment of assistant county superintend- 
ents, increase in the general appropriations 
of $2,000,000 for two years, wider applica- 
tion of the mothers’ pension law, purchase 
of eight normal schools and the passage of 
the child labor law. In closing his address 
he said, “ After I serve out my term of 
solitary confinement I will again be glad 
to grasp the hands of my fellow teachers.” 
The Governor and Mrs. Brumbaugh gave 
a brilliant reception at the Executive Man- 
sion to the members of the State Educa- 
tional Association on Tuesday evening: 
after the adjournment of the meeting at 
the Technical High School, 

With children leaving school at the rate 
of one million a year before they have 
completed a high school course, questions 
of a new school system whereby a compul- 
sory universal education could be main- 
tained in America was a subject discussed 
before the High School Department on 
Monday evening. One of the solutions to 
the problem of keeping children in school 
was presented by Edward Rynearson, di- 
rector of vocational guidance of Pitts- 
burgh. He discussed constructive work in 
a new school curriculum adopted in that 
city which involves the part-time occupa- 
tion in schools. Pupils, he pointed out, who 
are spending only a part of their time in 
the school rooms, and the remaining hours 
in department stores, offices and industries 


| of various kinds, are making as good or 


better progress upon careful comparison 
with those who spend all of their time at 
their studies. He explained the advantages 
of the alternate-week plan of study which 
has been successfully carried out. By in- 
timately connecting the high school girl 
and boy with business life through the of- 
fice, the store, the machine plant, employ- 
ers will get a higher type of employe in 
the end and the pupils will be impressed 
with the importance of punctuality, accu- 
racy, and the seriousness of many other 
requirements for success in the business 
world. 

In speaking of the “Future of the 
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Schools,” the Harrisburg Telegraph says: 
Large issues and questions of vital impor- 
tance to the country press for discussion 
were presented at the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania educators in Harrisburg 
this week. The war has given us new light 
on the subject of early schooling. We 
have seen the German government drive 
millions of its subjects blood-mad through 
the means of a debauched educational sys- 
tem, designed to turn out soldiers instead of 
citizens. We have come to a new under- 
standing of what the school room may be 
made to be in the life of the nation. It is 
as easy to train our children for high and 
noble service as it was for Germany to turn 
hers into paths of treachery, selfishness 
and final defeat. America is great of pur- 
pose, noble and unselfish in ideals. Her 
passion is democracy—an even greater 
democracy than she herself has known, for 
all the struggling world. Her first line of 
defense dies for it. Will she train her sec- 
ond line of defense to live for it? Home 
and school and church must answer, and 
any student of American child life knows 
that they should answer at once, and as a 
unit, for childhood is an easy prey. We 
have been so wrapt up in means and meth- 
ods that we too often have lost sight of 
fundamentals. First and foremost, it is 
the duty of the school to develop good citi- 
zenship. After that the rest is easy, for 
the good citizen is not only a bulwark of 
society, but his own best friend as well. 
The good citizen is a producer, not a 
waster; he is ambitious for himself and his 
children; he is progressive, unselfish and 
honest. Our schools are a long way from 
perfection in this respect. To put them 
thoroughly in accord with popular thought 
on the subject is the duty of those who di- 
rect them and much more than a week of 
discussion might be given to it and related 
subjects.” 

In the providence of God, American 
schools—the common public schools of the 


North—more than fifty years ago won the. 


Civil War for the United States in 1861- 
65. The Philadelphia Ledger, in a recent 
editorial article, has this to say upon what 
the public schools of this Nation have done 
for Europe within the past two years, and 
for the cause of humanity throughout the 
world—civilized and wuncivilized—in the 
same good providence: 


THE VICTORY OF THE SCHOOLS, 


The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Illinois, Dr. Francis G. Blair, does 
well to call the attention of the members 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation this week at Harrisburg to the 
picturesque fact that the success of our 
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efforts in Europe was from every point of 
view a victory won in the public schools 
of America. There can be no disputing 
this statement. On the contrary, it is ad- 
mitted by all educators competent to judge 
and not warped by a sneaking predilection 
for the perfect methods of the “dear Old 
Fatherland.” Not only is the victory of the 
American schools on the fields of Europe 
recognized here, but abroad as well. The 
French and English commissioners repre- 
senting the educational institutions of their 
respective countries, who were recently on 
tour here, had nothing but praise for what 
the American school and the American 
college and university had turned out. 
Nominally visiting this country on a mis- 
sion to invite American students to attend 
the English and French universities in the 
future, the commissioners early developed 
the idea that the probabilities heavily favor 
English and French students being sent 
over here instead of the other thing for 
which they had crossed the seas becoming 
the rule. 

More than that, the Swiss, who naturally 
have been very much overwhelmed with 
German educational methods in certain 
cantons and French educational methods in 
the others, are also thinking of building in 
the future on American methods. All this 
grows out of the fact that the American 
soldiers and officers taken from civilian 
life, and whose only training previous to 
their brief military experience was purely 
the non-military discipline of our public 
schools and colleges, have made a tremend- 
ous impression on Europe. Indeed, those 
most under the spell of German domination 
can’t quite understand the mental and phy- 
sical resourcefulness exhibited by all our 
men. Since the American armies repre- 
sented so many different racial and national 
strains, all known to Europe, but not es- 
pecially marked by undue resourcefulness 
at home, the conclusion seems inevitable 
that the miracle which they see is a miracle 
of the American spirit plus the training of 
the American school. This conclusion, as 
Mr. Blair suggested, easily gives us com- 
fort and courage to meet the usual jere- 
miads as to the complete failure of Ameri- 
can education, which used to be the fash- 
ionable and somewhat despairing cry at 
educational conventions before the war. 

It is true, however, as Charles H. Sher- 
rill has shown in his book dealing with 
French opinion of America in the eight- 
eenth century, that the resourcefulness of 
the civilian troops and officers that Wash- 
ington got together amazed and delighted 
the French visitors of that time. But this 
time, to this old pioneering American abil- 
ity to meet a situation, has been added a 
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technical ability which is entirely the prod- 
uct of our modern schools. Nothing that 
the most hypercritical disbeliever in the 
current educational methods can say will 
disturb the conclusion reached by Superin- 
tendent Blair that, to use a popular and 
truthful phrase, American schools won the 
war. 


“jn 
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GENERAL SESSIONS. 








HE sixty-ninth meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion was held at Harrisburg on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, ad- 
journing at noon on January 2, 1919. The 
enrollment was greater than at any former 
meeting, and the attendance at the sessions 
was large. 

The general sessions were called to or- 
der in the Technical High School on Tues- 
day at 2 o’clock by President S. E. Weber, 
superintendent of the city of Scranton. 
Devotional exercises were led by the Rt. 
Rev. Philip R. McDivitt, D.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Harrisburg. 

After fifteen minutes of patriotic and 
sacred song led by Prof. Wm. M. Harcle- 
rode, instructor in music in the public 
schools of Reading, the addresses of wel- 
come to the Association were in order. 

Supt. F. E. Downes was on the program 
for the first address, but being prevented 
by illness from being present, President 
Weber said: I regret the enforced absence 
of the City Superintendent of Schools of 
Harrisburg. Even though detained this 
afternoon, his heart is in this meeting. He 
like others has been stricken with the In- 
fluenza, but is now on his way to recovery, 
for which we are all exceedingly glad and 
thankful. In our conferences during the 
year in preparation for this convention I 
have had frequent occasion to call on Dr. 
Downes for assistance, guidance and coun- 
sel, and in every instance have had the 
most cordial co-operation on his part and 
have found him a prince among men. In 
his absence this afternoon the President of 
the Board of Education has kindly con- 
sented to extend a word of welcome to you. 
I take great pleasure in presenting Presi- 
dent Enders of the Harrisburg School 
Board. 

Mr. Enders: Mr. Chairman, Members of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Ladies and Gentlemen:—As you 
have heard, I am here representing our 
beloved Superintendent, Dr. Downes. He 
is confined to his home by illness, but let 
me assure you that he is present here in 
spirit, He has been eagerly looking for- 
ward to this convention to share with you 
its benefits and its pleasures. I shall not 





attempt to make an address, but wish sim- 
ply to bid you a glad welcome to our city. 
We appreciate your presence with us. All 
that we have in this beautiful Capitol City 
is yours to enjoy while you are here with 
us. The latch string is out. We give you 
a cordial greeting and a very hearty wel- 
come. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY GOVERNOR 
BRUMBAUGH. 


Mr. President and My Friends: I count 
it a great pleasure to come here this after- 
noon to join with other friends in extend- 
ing to you the welcome of the City of Har- 
risburg and of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. There are many gatherings in 
this Capitol City in the course of four 
years, and to many of these the Executive 
is invited to say a word of welcome, but to 
none of them—important as some of them 
are—do I come with the same feeling of 
interest and sympathy that brings me here 
today. Of the State Teachers’ Convention 
I am a life member. With its history my 
life has been associated these many years, 
and when, as my friend Dr. Weber has 
pointed out, I get out of my present soli- 
tary confinement, I shall look forward to 
the day when I can clasp hands again and 
be one of the group that is trying to do 
something worth while for the children of 
this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

I need not speak the word of Welcome to 
the Teachers—they have made Pennsylva- 
nia what it is—is the expression in the con- 
crete. You are here then by right of 
eminent domain and need no welcome from 
any official source whatsoever. But as I 
thought for a few minutes this afternoon 
of the work that we have mutually endeav- 
ored to accomplish in the past four years 
since I have lived in Harrisburg, it oc- 
curred to me that we have here a record 
of achievement in educational legislation 
and administration which needs no apology, 
and which has, next to the School Code, 
been perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion to educational advancement in this 
Commonwealth since the days of the en- 
actment of the Public School law. 

Just to remind you—because I think you 
are as likely to forget as I—here is a little 
outline of constructive legislative proced- 
ure which has gone into operation in this 
Commonwealth in the past four years. In 
the first place—a thing for which I have 
been blessed and for which I have been 
cursed—and for which I have no apology 
to make to any man under the sun—the 
Child Labor Law of this Commonwealth 
(applause) which has made it impossible 
for the future—I hope forever—to coin 
the blood of the child into the dollars of 
greed in Pennsylvania. 
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In the second place, and growing out of 
that, the establishment for the first time in 
America of a State system of continuation 
schools requiring those children who go to 
work between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen, for eight hours a week, to return to 
the sympathetic and guiding and helpful 
hand of the teacher; and I trust that no 
man or woman in this Commonwealth will 
dare to modify or change that provision. 
Already the National Government in its 
training of soldiers and sailors has ap- 
proved that provision, and the National 
Manufacturers’ Association has reported 
those continuation schools and the child 
labor law in general to be the most ad- 
vanced and humane legislation in the in- 
terest of children enacted by any Common- 
wealth. 

In the third place, the acts providing for 
vocational education, increase in minimum 
salaries, advances for county superintend- 
ents and the appointment of assistant 
county superintendents. We had an in- 
crease in the salaries of teachers from $40 
to $45 as a minimum and from $50 to $60 
for those holding a higher grade of certifi- 
cate. I shall have more to say about that 
a little later on as I continue this address 
of welcome (applause). As a County 
Superintendent of schools for six years at 
the munificent salary of $1,085 per year, 1 
was happy to sign the Act increasing the 
salaries of the County Superintendents of 
Pennsylvania schools and to make possible 
the provision of the school code for the 
appointment of assistant county superin- 
tendents, and the increase of their salary 
from $1,200, which was put into the code, 
to what it should be, namely, $1,800. In 
the last session of the Legislature the ap- 
propriation was increased from $16,000,000 
to $18,000,000; it was a small increment of 
help to the school districts of the Com- 
monwealth, and this State with its great 
resources and its large areas of untaxed 
educational revenue ought to increase that 
amount to $25,000,000 immediately (ap- 
plause). If you don’t know where that 
money could come from, there are some 
people that could tell you. 

We made provision for a very much 
wider application of the Mothers’ Pension 
Law in Pennsylvania, and have secured the 
co-operation from most of the County 
Commissioners in the State, so that every 
mother, widow with children, has from 
this fund some source of income to enable 
her to keep her own children under her 
own roof and send them to a neighboring 
school. We purchased during this admin- 
istration eight State Normal schools, so 
that we now have ten, and in the very near 
future we shall probably have all of the 
State Normal schools. In the ‘ast session 
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of the Assembly there was the enactment 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Act, a long 
delayed and much needed and eminently 
just piece of legislation. Although some 
thought it a burden of expense which the 
Commonwealth could not carry, the fact 
remains that I.signed the bill under the 
conviction that Pennsylvania could not 
afford not to carry that burden (applause). 
I know women, hundreds of women, in 
Pennsylvania who have deliberately chosen 
to live a single life, denying themselves 
the pleasures of home that they might train 
children and make a better citizenry for 
Pennsylvania, and this Commonwealth 
would be an ingrate if it did not see that 
they come to no want in their latter days. 
That Act is a piece of humane legislation 
in the interest of men and women who bear 
the burden of making citizens of this Com- 
monwealth. 

There was a little thing done that I am 
going to mention. I issued a proclamation 
asking the people of Pennsylvania to plant 
walnuts into the soil. The reason for that 
was that for twenty years—those as old as 
I am will remember—the walnut trees of 
this Commonwealth and others have been 
purchased at a large and productive price. 
The thing that gave me joy as a boy was 
to go down the public road a mile from 
my native village and gather the ripe wal- 
nuts that dropped from the trees in Octo- 
ber. Here is a thing of the past, because 
they were all taken and sold. We are told 
that in Germany they had a process of 
turning these great walnut logs into a very 
fine veneer which they used to cover over 
cheaper forms of lumber and make valu- 
able furniture. So we sold to Germany 
our walnut trees in Pennsylvania, and Ger- 
many converted the walnut of the Key- 
stone State into the butts of the rifles used 
to shoot down your brothers in the front 
of the last horrible war. And if for no 
other reason than to let Germany know 
that we can grow walnuts for our own pro- 
tection, and not for their murderous pur- 
poses, we should plant walnuts in the soil 
of Pennsylvania. 

One of the distressing situations that has 
come in the war period is this, affecting 
the teachers and like trained groups in so- 
ciety, who found themselves suddenly con- 
fronted with a situation unequaled in the 
history of our Commonwealth—the neces- 
sity of paying nearly twice over for every 
commodity necessary for the sustenance of 
life, at the same time receiving at the hands 
of the school authorities the same little 
check every month. I have put in a mes- 
sage which I am to submit next week to 
the Assembly this requirement, that the 
Legislature of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania shall lay such additional tax upon 
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well-known items of legislative support to 
make a liberal appropriation to increase 
the wages of the whole teaching force of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (ap- 
plause). I do not need to come here to tell 
you that. There isn’t a man or a woman, 
perhaps not a child in Pennsylvania, that 
would not know that that would be my at- 
titude. And I want to say that when I step 
out of office I shall be just as zealous, as 
active and earnest in my attempt to secure 
that legislation. 

I want to say that you are welcome here 
because I would like you to feel that every 
bad law that was a menace to the comfort 
and security of the teaching body of this 
State received what in the parlance of the 
hill we called the “meat axe,” and which 
in polite circles we speak of as executive 
veto. The few things that I have men- 
tioned I trust will dispose your mind to 
see that when you are at your posts of 
duty out in the great struggle of life, per- 
forming your part of a mighty service, that 
those of us who stand elsewhere share 
with you the same concerns. I have en- 
deavored to the best of my ability to fignt 
your battles, to win your victories, and to 
add to your security and to your comfort. 
So I greet you all in an atmosphere most 
congenial, on the waning of the last day 
of the most memorable year which, in the 
Providence of God, any of us shall live to 
witness—a year when our boys went over 
the sea for the first time, when they 
stopped the onslaughts of the Huns and 
turned the waving tides of defeat into the 
surging tides of victory—a year when your 
Commonwealth as a part of this imperial 
republic gave one-tenth of the whole army 
under the flag to fight (applause)—a year 
in which in the Providnece of God the men 
of Pennsylvania in that fight bore them- 
selves above all the rest (applause). When 
you open your morning paper day by day 
you read of the casualties which sicken 
your heart. But if out of it shall come en- 
during peace and the return of the people 
to the quiet but constructive force of edu- 
cation, and an ending to destructive and 
criminal forces, perhaps after all this hor- 
rible toll of death is well worth while. 
Now our boys are coming home. Less 
than a week ago, in the harbor of New 
York, we saw the great battleships that 
had come home from European waters, 
joined by the coast fleet until twenty-five 
imperial dreadnoughts came up the harbor 
in the mist and rain and snow and outlined 
their bulk against the sky and fired their 
salute to the Secretary of the Navy that 
stood by us. It was one of the sublimest 
sights of the whole year and to me there 
was a special significance about it. There 
was the gunboat Pennsylvania. That boat 
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we had launched in this administration at 
Hampden Roads. That boat had carried 
our President—convoyed him in safety to 
a foreign shore and came back draped in 
flags and immortal glory—Pennsylvania’s 
tribute to the nation (applause). And 
when those boys come home, as they will, 
let us see to it that we have here a Com- 
monwealth clean and wholesome and 
healthful for them—the kind of a welcome 
which our hearts framed for them when 
they won this great victory. And let us 
see to it that our people at home so deport 
themselves in this reconstruction time that 
we can offer a type of democracy to the 
peoples of the world that we need not 
apologize for. Again I say, Welcome, 
thrice welcome, to our hearts and homes! 

County Superintendent J. W. Sweeney, 
of Elk county, made reply in the following 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME: 


Mr. President, Your Excellency and 
Members of the State Association: It is a 
great pleasure indeed to have had the op- 
portunity to listen to these inspiring words 
from the Chief Executive of this great 
State of Pennsylvania and from the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of the 
Capitol City. The members of the State 
Educational Association appreciate this 
honor, and the words of inspiration that 
have been spoken to us on this occasion. 
Every teacher in this great Common- 
wealth acknowledges our indebtedness to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania for all the 
things that he has mentioned to us. It is 
indeed a great thought for us that one of 
our membership should be holding the ex- 
alted office of Governor of the Common- 
wealth, and we feel proud that he still holds 
nearest and dearest the cause of education. 
We owe him a great debt for what he has 
done, not only during the time that he has 
held his high office and in what he has 
enumerated, but also in the fact that he 
aided so much in laying the foundation 
stones upon which is erected that magnifi- 
cent Code that gives Pennsylvania educa- 
tionally a place among the leading States 
of this great nation. Yes, we owe much 
to the Governor who has poured forth his 
spirit to us this afternoon in such eloquent 
words, so full of feeling; who has done so 
much for educational work in this Com- 
monwealth. Dr.. Brumbaugh has been 
ready to aid us at all times, and we here 
and now take pleasure in extending the 
thanks of this Association and of every 
teacher and every child in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania who has been 
benefited through his work. 

My dear friends, it is at this time meet 
that we should express our regrets at the 
absence of the City Superintendent of the 
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Harrisburg Schools. We regret that he is 
unable to be with us and here extend our 
sympathy and at the same time our con- 
gratulations on his improvement. For 
many years it has been his pride to prepare 


. for our comfort and convenience. I want 


to say to the President of the Board of 
Education and to the City of Harrisburg 
that we appreciate what Dr. Downes and 
the School Board have done on this occa- 
sion and on previous occasions, and they 
have our thanks for it. 

It is well for us to think of the words 
of the Governor when he said that we 
know sincerely that, of all the gatherings 
that come here, there are none that mean 
so much to him as these educational meet- 
ings. Yes, Harrisburg may feel proud that 
men and women from all quarters of the 
State who are members of our great body 
assemble here as often as we do. The 
teachers and superintendents of the State 
of Pennsylvania are a sincere, earnest, in- 
telligent body of the highest character and 
principles, and so Harrisburg may feel 
proud to welcome such an organization. 
The educational forces of Pennsylvania 
and of our great nation have always held 
a prominent place, always meant much in 
the fabric of the nation, but never before 
have they received such recognition or has 
it been so evident to the world about us 
that we filled so large a place in the body 
politic as during the past two years. The 
schools of the United States and especially 
those of Pennsylvania have been marvel- 
ous in their great activities. I need not 
enumerate the work that the schools and 
teachers and pupils have accomplished in 
the Red Cross, War Stamps, food conser- 
vation and increased production, things 
essential to the carrying on of the great 
struggle. Without the schools it would 
have been almost impossible to have ac- 
complished all that has been done. Yes, 
the school teachers and schools mean more 
to-day than they have ever meant before. 
It seems, my friends, that Divine Provi- 
dence decreed that the school teachers and 
the schoolmasters should have a large part 
in this great work, and they raised up a 
leader from our midst—the schoolmaster’ 
from Princeton—to fill the highest position, 
to become the director of this work, not 
only for his own nation, but for all the 
nations of the world (applause). He be- 
came more than the schoolmaster of Amer- 
ica—he became the schoolmaster of the 
world, directing its activities, and it will be 
his duty to see that proper conclusions are 
reached. And proud as we have been of 
Old Glory when it stood for liberty for all 
over whom it floated, to-day we are 
prouder than ever, we may feel prouder, 
because it extends that same blessing to the 
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children of all lands. We feel proud to- 
day that we may hail a leader in the Ex- 
ecutive Department in State and Nation 
as a member of our craft. When it be- 
came necessary to send somebody over to 
lead our boys, Professor John J. Pershing 
was sent at the head of the army and his 
actions speak for themselves. Who but a 
master—a schoolmaster—could have had 
such discipline in such a short period of 
time? And when it became necessary to 
select a Generalissimo of all the armies, 
Professor Foch, of another free republic, 
became the leader of all. Those of us who 
fill a position in the teaching world should 
feel proud that it is a body of men like this 
who have accomplished so much that will 
last for all time. 

But along with all the glories that have 
been attained through this period of trial, 
many weaknesses not before so evident 
have become very prominent. It is evi- 
dent to all people that anything that is 
worth while must first appear in the 
schools, must be put into the school and 
built up through the work of the teachers— 
and we have found some weaknesses. Pri- 
marily, that we had neglected the physical 
education of the child in some sections of 
the country. Another weakness in too 
many schools is that opportunity has not 
been given for free vocational educational 
work. Another great matter, the greatest 
of all perhaps, is that “as is the teacher so 
will be the school.” And the teacher occu- 
pying so large a place and doing so great 
a work, it becomes essential that a more 
efficient body of teachers be secured. This 
is the essential thing, above all others, and 
we look forward to that $25,000,000 appro- 
priation so that the teachers may receive 
a remuneration that will keep them at their 
work, and feel proud of remaining in this 
great calling, and may be all that the citi- 
zenship of a nation or a great State could 
ask of us. Yes; worthy Governor, we will 
keep the thought of Harrisburg before us. 
It will be in our mind’s eye for the next 
few months, and we shall look forward 
with hope and confidence that the eloquent 
words you have spoken to-day may be en- 
acted into legislation. ~ 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO HUMAN 
SOCIETY. 


Dr. Edgar F. Smith, Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a master chemist, 
a delightful talker upon any subject he 
chooses to discuss, but especially upon his 
favorite science, Chemistry, occupied the 
next thirty minutes. He talked while his 
assistant manipulated the apparatus in the 
wonderful experiments shown. Quick- 
silver, eggs, rubber balls, and alcohol were 
frozen in liquid air at a temperature of 194 
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degrees below zero centigrade and broken 
like glass; pure nitrogen in clouds escap- 
ing from liquid air; the brilliant acetylene 
flame, metals burned in cup of ice, and 
other seemingly impossible things. His au- 
dience was intensely interested and would 
have been glad to have him talk for an hour 
longer. No report can do justice to a lec- 
ture of this kind. Dr. Smith spoke, in 
part, as follows: 

Mr. President, Your Excellency and 
Fellow Teachers: I am happy at this mo- 
ment because I am in the presence of mem- 
bers of my own cult. I have been teaching 
for two-thirds of my life—I am teaching 
now eleven hours a week and looking after 
the other things that come up. I repeat 
that I am glad to be here, happy to be here 
because I want to make my contribution to 
this gathering. Some of you will be talk- 
ing about things that I don’t understand, or 
ever expect to understand, and it may be 
that I will talk about things to-day that you 
don’t understand. Some of you are mathe- 
maticians, some literary folk and all that. 
I belong to the branch that has to deal with 
the material things, with the bread and but- 
ter sciences. One of the ladies present a 
little while ago said something about what 
was on the table, and she added that she 
wished her only son might be present to 
see this demonstration; I said maybe it 
would be a bad thing, as it might lead him 
to become a chemist, because I recall many 
years ago down in the Dutch county of 
York I attended a Teachers’ Institute and 
boylike sat in the front row—boys of my 
age always sat in the front row. I read 
that somebody from Philadelphia was 
going to talk on a subject called chemistry 
—a new thing to me. I witnessed his ex- 
periments and I thought about them, and 
the result of it all is that here I am just 
doing what he did—going to make some 
experiments. And if there is a boy or girl 
in this gathering that is looking for some- 
thing that brings one comfort without the 
dollars and cents that we hear about, just 
let him follow chemistry. The Governor 
and Mrs. Governor wanted me to sit at 
their hospitable board this noon, and I had 
to “cut that out” to bring these things up 
here. Also, I was reminded by the wife 
sitting listening here, the good wife to my 
left, who said: “Be sure that you read 
your address, otherwise there is no telling 
when the convention will end.” If I can 
keep her injunction before me I will get 
through in a very short time unless some- 
thing happens here that leads me to digress. 
But the President, Dr. Weber, has kindly 
consented to call me down. I don’t object 
to being interrupted. 

“Chemistry has its useful applications in 
the everyday concerns of ‘life, and pro- 





duces more of our real comforts than any 
other branch of knowledge whatsoever.” 
These were the words of the Yankee ver- 
satile professor of chemistry which a cen- 
tury ago played an important part in the 
social, legal and scientific life of this coun- 
try; these words reflect his far sight and 
his keen insight into the study of chemis- 
try as it exists now. There are thousands 
of people in the world who are not aware 
of this important science. Most of us are 
ignorant of how certain metals like serum 
figure in inventions for getting fire or 
striking fire—an alloy of serum and iron 
yields the sparks that you see there. In 
France and other countries these metals 
are used in large numbers and in great 
quantities. The diamond, that almost price- 
less thing, is carbon, just like soot, lamp- 
black, charcoal and graphite. The diamond 
has been produced artificially by the chem- 
ist; it is only necessary to melt iron, any 
kind of iron, pig iron, belt it and when in 
that condition introduce into it graphite or 
something of that sort, then quickly cool 
the mass in order to have solidification, 
then under great pressure the real diamond 
crystalizes. The largest specimen formed 
in this way measured half a millimeter in 
diameter, but it was the real genuine ar- 
ticle. If I were to call for a show of 
hands I would find on many fingers beauti- 
ful rings which we call real stones, such 
as the diamond, ruby, emerald and sap- 
phire. They are produced commercially 
and many of the stones now in vogue con- 
sist of the artificial stones. The latter are 
identical with the natural gem. We all 
know the metal aluminum, you know we 
have picture frames, teapots, etc., made of 
it. That metal is a powerful reducing 
agent and if brought to high temperature 
the ruby, sapphire, emerald and topaz have 
been made. Acetyline light is familiar to 
us. Sometimes we say unkind things about 
it, particularly when it blinds us from out 
of an automobile approaching us in the 
dark. But it is a most useful substance and 
we are getting it here any moment by 
dropping water in calcium carbide. I call 
your attention to the calcium carbide made 
from limestone and coke. Those two are 
mixed and exposed to the action of the 
electric arc, or, in other words, put into an 
electric furnace. 

It was first made by Robert Hare, a son 
of this Commonwealth. I like to rub that 
into my friends from New England. He 
made it in his electric furnace in 1830, and 
later he dropped that calcium carbide into 
water and got acetylene. The trouble was 
Robert Hare appeared too early on the 
stage. I wish I might have the time to talk 
to you about this familiar aluminum. To 
Robert Hare we are indebted for the oxy- 
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hydrogen flame. He gave it to us in 1801, 
117 years ago almost to the day. At that 
time and for many years after I suppose 
the hydrogen flame, that is, the burning of 
oxygen and hydrogen gases together, gave 
the highest heat known, 2000 degrees Cen- 
tigrade. Another word about this cal- 
cium carbide that we have in the jar; when 
that is heated to 1000 degrees Centigrade 
it absorbs nitrogen from the air which you 
and I are breathing. That calcium carbide 
takes the nitrogen out of the air—it doesn’t 
take the oxygen—and makes a substance 
valuable as a manure. Here I want to de- 
velop one thought—the absorption of the 
nitrogen of the air—that is, getting its sub- 
stance which has fertilizing properties. 

Many of us, I hope, are still willing to 
call ourselves farmers. We have left the 
farm in the hope of escaping hard work. 
We made our leap into the dark while ig- 
norant, and now, on the quiet, we acknowl- 
edge that the farm was a pretty good old 
home after we recall our later experience. 
How earnestly the farmer strove to give 
back to the land those ingredients which 
various crops had removed. I have just 
spoken of a valuable nitrogenous manure— 
eliminated nitrogen, one of the compo- 
nents of our atmosphere, a part of our- 
selves, clothing and food that are greatly 
needed. Plants want it and animals want it. 
Our atmosphere contains about 400,000,- 
000,000 tons nitrogen with one-fifth of this 
amount of oxygen, so that there is an in- 
exhaustable supply of the eliminated nitro- 
gen which is valuable for fertilzing pur- 
poses and no less than 400,000,000 tons 
of nitrogen are annually drawn from at- 
mosphere by direct assimilation by plants. 
The chemist has given the farmers the 
things required to replenish the soil. 

The last speaker of the evening was Dr. 
William C. Bagley, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York, 
upon 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW WORLD ORDER. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In common with 
other intelligent people, you have been 
thinking a great deal about the problem of 
reconstruction, and no doubt your thoughts 
concentrate pretty largely upon the prob- 
lems as they effect your own profession. 
It goes without saying that the war is 
going to have an effect upon education 
that will be more profound and more last- 
ing than upon any other public interest in- 
stitution. It is too early to predict what 
changes in detail will be made, but I think 
we can safely say that the work that you 
represent is going to be vastly more im- 
portant in the future than in the past, and 
we see signs of an educational renaissance 
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that is coming upon us as the next great 
movement, signs upon all sides. 

Last August we saw England pass the 
greatest educational bill in her history. 
We did not know that that bill was before 
parliament when the Germans were ham- 
mering at the gates of Paris. That bill 
was considered by all parties to be the most 
important measure before the great law- 
making body of England. We know 
France introduced a bill which proposed to 
extend the period of compulsory schooling 
in France to the age of eighteen for women 
and twenty for men, a bill which would 
have contemplated a vaster amount than 
anything expended. Both of these coun- 
tries exemplified the idea worthy of the 
great cause, great lessons which, I think, 
are clearly understood by our people, and 
will mean that we shall feel the effects of 
a great educational accession. Failure of 
Russia to do her share in saving the world 
was due to the failure of the Russian auto- 
crats in the years past to follow the exam- 
ple of the other nations of the world and 
provide education. Russia did not neglect 
the education of her leaders, she did not 
neglect the education of her higher class, 
and as a result when the great crisis came, 
80 per cent. of her people were illiterate, 
and you cannot make a republic out of a 
great mass of ignorant people. It was that 
system which set the masses over against 
the classes, and which made necessary the 
revolution. 

In this country we have not yet felt the 
great awakening that is coming. One of 
the important things will be a recognition 
that the welfare of our schools and the 
efficiency of education are of most concern 
for the nation as a nation; we must have 
education as a national basis. That is one 
of the great lessons—there are signs of it. 
In the first place the Government has 
learned during the past year and a half 
that there is such an institution as a great 
public school system, although not a na- 
tional system; that agency is used as no 
other agency is being used. I have been 
engaged during the past few months in 
connection with a journal published in 
Washington, a member’ of the educational 
staff of that bulletin, and I find, for exam- 
ple, officially from the Treasury Depart- 
ment that the great majority of sales of 
thrift stamps were made through the pupils 
and teachers of public schools. 

The strength of the nation as a nation 
depends upon good schools. Upon the 
efficiency of the schools will depend the 
destiny of mankind; we cannot be sufficient 
unto ourselves any longer educationally. 
If we have ignorance in our population it 
will be a menace. We might say to all 
mankind: “Upon education we must de- 
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pend to develop to highest possible level 
of intelligence.” I am clearly certain that 
unless we begin to think of education we 
shall not meet the responsibilities that we 
have assumed in a way that will be con- 
sistent with our conduct during the past 
year and a half. We must promote a type 
of education superior to anything we ever 
had before or dreamed of. There are 
weaknesses in our education that can be 
corrected. Take, for example, the matter 
of illiterates. We know that there were 
some 5,000,000 in our population, people 
who are past the age of ten who could 
never read or write. Att the time of the 
first draft 700,000 of the young men sub- 
ject to the draft were illiterate and it was 
found to take very much longer to train 
them than the other men. The number of 
men that we could have at the front was 
considerably reduced because of illiterates 
and we saw that education could no longer 
be a matter of State but of National im- 
portance. 

I have a friend in the University who is 
a linguist, a specialist in languages of Cen- 
tral Europe, all those peculiar languages 
in Austria and Hungary, Roumania and 
Bulgaria. He brought me a book, a text- 
book printed in some of the languages, 
which is used in some of the schools in the 
United States. He says it is used in the 
fourth grade of a school in New England, 
not a public school. This is what he read 
from it: “ Your first loyalty as children is 
to the country of your fathers, your second 
is to the United States.” That was set 
forth in a text-book used in an American 
school. 

Another great problem to solve in con- 
nection with this is that of health; one- 
third of the men called were refused be- 
cause of physical disability. This is a 
problem of national magnitude. It is one 
of the defects in our educational system 
and must be remedied, and the only way 
to do this is for some form of national co- 
operation. The great proportion of illiter- 
ates—two-thirds are of native-born pa- 
rents—I mean the proportion of illiterates 
of native-born parents is much greater 
than among foreign-born parents. This is 
due to the fact primarily that we have 
never been able to solve the rural school 
problem. We cannot be 100 per cent. ef- 
ficient in education until this problem can 
be solved, and it cannot be solved by any- 
thing short of a great national movement. 
The Bill introduced by Hoke Smith—you 
are familiar with the Bill which was 
framed very largely by the Commission of 
the National Education Association—pro- 
vides for national co-operation in the solu- 
tion of these great problems—for the crea- 
tion of a department as one of the depart- 





ments of the National Government which 
shall have a seat in the Cabinet. It pro- 
vides $100,000,000. annually to be distrib- 
uted among the States in the solution of 
the outstanding problems that the experi- 
ence in the past has shown so significant— 
each State receiving its allotment to con- 
tribute a sum equal to that allotment. It 
has been proved conclusively that this 
could be done within a decade. A very im- 
portant item of that Bill I think is that 
providing that no part can go to a State 
unless that State passes legislation which 
will make the English language the sole 
medium of instruction. An item of $20,- 
000,000 for the promotion of healthful and 
wholesome recreation. With $40,000,000 a 
year, distributed over a period of ten years, 
you would treble the effective strength of 
our nation. What could be done with that 
money if it were properly used almost 
Staggers the imagination in connection 
with the improvement of our national 
health and strength. It could be distrib- 
uted in such a way that those States that 
have the largest rural population will re- 
ceive a slight bonus, this fund to be dis- 
tributed upon the basis of the number of 
teachers employed. If your outlying dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania have poor schools 
your cities are going to suffer. The funds 
should be distributed im such a way that 
the burden of operating schools shall be 
equalized. Another provision is $15,000,- 
ooo for the preparation of school teachers. 
I was very greatly gratified at the mem- 
bers of that Committee toward the propos- 
als made, for I was convinced, as with the 
other men who’ were there, that after all 
Congress was willing to do something for 
the schools if the people will only say the 
word, and I believe that if the people will 
say the word, that is, if the teachers will 
say the word, by proper legislation good 
results can be attained. 


”— 
— 


TUESDAY EVENING. 








Ege program of the evening was intro- 

duced by Supt. Paul E. Beck, Har- 
risburg, State Supervisor of Music in the 
Public Schools, who led the large audience 
in a number of favorite songs. 

This was followed by the address of 
President S. E. Weber, upon the showing 
of illiteracy made by the recent calls for 
soldiers and the urgent need of better and 
more universal training in the schools. 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS: SOME ASPECTS OF 
AMERICANISM, 


Not, by any means, the least important 
result of the Great War is the clarity it has 
brought to our definition of Americanism. 
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Before America was put to the test in 
the crucible of war, our notion of Ameri- 
canism was very similar to our notion of a 
large valise filled with a multiplicity of 
articles, unrelated, unclassified, undeter- 
mined as to quality or quantity. The 
stream of immigration had been pouring 
its product upon our shores with little re- 
straint and without any unified national 
concern prior to 1916 when the Congress 
of the United States passed a law over the 
President’s veto that hereafter no alien 
above 16 years of age unable to read and 
write may be admitted. Previously, three 
Presidents had prevented the enactment of 
similar legislation by their vetoes. The 
wisdom of this law will be tested with the 
years. Certainly the crest of the immigra- 
tion wave bringing to our shores 1,200,000 
unassimilated people in 1914 was a deter- 
mining factor in the action of Congress. 

The analysis found in the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine of February, 1917, and 
other studies of our foreign population 
have suddenly borne in on our conscious- 
ness the fact that we are no longer an Eng- 
lish speaking, much less an English think- 
ing nation. The parent native stock which 
might have produced 90,000,000 people 
numbered its descendants at 50,000,000. 
Excluding the 11,000,000 negroes in the 
United States, the remainder, 34,000,000, 
came from comparatively recent alien 
sources. In a score of years the racial 
quality of our population has been changed 
materially. 

Much of our foreign population is con- 
gested in our great industrial cities, swell- 
ing the number of the tenant class, segre- 
gated by nationalities, maintaining and per- 
petuating its language, customs, traditions, 
ignorance and prejudice, transplanted and 
yet detached from the life and thought 
peculiar to America. 

Nineteen-twentieths of our foreign pop- 
ulation came from the countries engaged in 
the recent struggle. They contributed one- 
fourth of the fighting strength of this 
country. How remarkable their loyalty to 
the land of their adoption! 

The war has revealed them Americans 
every one. Before the registration board, 
on the way to camp, in the cantonment, on 
their ocean voyage, in the trenches, across 
no-man’s land, high or low, rich or poor, 
learned or illiterate, Russian, Pole, Italian, 
Syrian, Austrian, Magyar, Greek, Irish, 
Swede, German, or what not, they have 
learned the spirit of America, its ideals 
and aspirations. Have we at home put our 
civic, economic, social, and political house 
in order to receive them at their home- 
coming? What’s the answer? Judging by 
the evidence, much must be done and done 
speedily. To do it requires the strong arm 
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of the National government, the State gov- 
ernment, and of every co-operative agency 
that can be supplied by local government, 
society, industry, home, church, and school. 

The problems incident to the perpetua- 
tion of Americanism are not confined to 
aliens nor to those unable to speak the 
English language. Recent investigation 
shows an astounding number of illiterates 
in the country—5,500,000. These illiter- 
ates are not all foreigners, nor do most of 
them come from the isolated sections of 
the Southern States, as guessed at by many. 
In large numbers they come from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts, and other 
Northern and Western States, and are the 
offspring of native stock. 

In a group of twenty-six illiterate men 
taught by a teacher-soldier, in one of the 
cantonments, more than half were of na- 
tive stock. Who will awaken local pride 
and local initiative to insure the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory attendance laws as 
a guaranty against the recurrence of such 
a state of affairs in the future? 

The voluntary gift of their sons on the 
part of non-English speaking fathers and 
mothers, their magnanimous response to 
the call to conserve food, to aid Red Cross, 
Liberty Loan, War Camp Community Ser- 
vice, and other drives have been such as 
to set an example for some of those who 
were inclined to look upon them as aliens. 
The fact is that the great majority of these 
people are American to the core and we 
have not recognized our brethren. It 
seems that the war was in this respect an- 
other blessing in disguise, because it served 
to lay bare the great heart-beat of 
America. 

One of the greatest obstacles to our 
knowing the foreigner has been the matter 
of language. In the first draft, one-third 
of the aliens between the ages of 21 and 31 
were unable to speak the English language. 
If this percentage prevailed among all of 
those in the preliminary draft, it means 
that almost half a million soldier$ had to 
receive their first instruction in military 
tactics through the medium of an inter- 
preter. A strange commentary on a united 
country ! . 

Lack of knowledge of the English lan- 
guage was also a serious handicap in se- 
curing the highest output in the mines, in 
shipping yards, iron and steel industries, in 
textile factories, and furnished fertile soil 
for the spread of enemy propaganda. The 
last is the most serious of all in times of 
war because it most directly affects the 
morale of an army and the country main- 
taining that army. 

Nebraska has a great lesson to teach the 
entire country. Before the United States 
entered the war pro-Germanism ran ram- 
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pant in that State. Years ago the German 
Alliance saw to it that the State Legis- 
lature of Nebraska enacted the “market 
law,” requiring the school boards of the 
State, upon the petition of twelve patrons 
of a school district to teach the children of 
that district the foreign language indicated 
by those twelve patrons. As a consequence, 
the German language was taught generally 
throughout the public schools of Nebraska. 
In many of the German schools the Ger- 
man national hymn was preferred. In 
many of them the American national hymn 
had never been sung. The exigency of 
war alone brought about the repeal of that 
iniquitous law. 

In the light of our recent experiences 
caused by the handicap of language shall 
we not agree among ourselves as a com- 
mon country, a common State, a common 
community, that hereafter the language of 
instruction in the common branches in the 
elementary school, both private and pub- 
lic, shall be the English language—the 
chosen medium of expression of the entire 
country ? 

But we must go further. Americanism 
must not stop at what is after all only an 
essential veneer. Things more funda- 
mental must be uncovered. We have wel- 
comed the foreigner to our shores for 
what he brings as well as for what we have 
to offer him. The American who brought 
luster to our arms on the Western front 
was the amalgamation of many races and 
peoples. His heroes included the best types 
from many lands. Henceforth biography 
taught in American schools will include 
not only such men as Washington, Frank- 
lin, Lafayette, Kosciusko, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and Pershing, but also Foch, Clemenceau, 
Joffre, Petain, Lloyd-George, Sir Douglas 
Haig, Allenby, Diaz, and a host of others. 
The songs of our allies will serve to stir 
us to deeds of valor, honor and sacrifice. 
No virtue found in strangers will any 
longer be regarded as alien. 

The public school has long been recog- 
nized as the melting-pot in which the child 
of the immigrant is Americanized. If he 
completes his training in the free schools 
of the State you can’t distinguish him from 
the offspring of native stock whom he fre- 
quently outstrips in his educational achieve- 
ments. He is always a worthy competitor 
for school prizes and honors. We do not 
begrudge him his success. Here rewards 
are based on merit and not on accidental 
advantage of birth or influence. This is 
cosmopolitanism. This is Americanism. 

Thus far we have succeeded in large 
measure in reaching the child of the immi- 
grant but have not succeeded in reaching 
the adult in large numbers. The problem 
has given us no serious concern. He has 





been allowed to drift except for the solici- 
tations of the saloon keeper, the scheming 
politician, the petty lawyer, and the un- 
scrupulous undertaker. The interests of 
each of these have been selfish. Their 
dealings with him have obscured his vision 
of our ideals. Unacquainted with our lan- 
guage and customs, oftentimes illiterate 
and unsuspecting, he has fallen an easy 
prey to the social plunderer. The unprin- 
cipled politician has led the foreigner to 
believe we are a nation of grafters; the 
petty lawyer frequently charging him ex- 
orbitant fees for assistance in filling out 
his application papers, the undertaker 
gauging his charges by the limits of the 
alien’s possessions, have made him ex- 
tremely suspicious. If such practices are 
the essentials of democracy, is the world 
worth saving for it? Is its citizenship 
worth the having? These and other ques- 
tions equally pertinent he will ask you as 
you approach him with the claims of his 
adopted country upon his allegiance. Your 
task will vanish with the removal of preju- 
dice developed here. 

Through a recent survey, including all 
non-English speaking persons above the 
age of 16, the city which I have the honor 
to represent learned that less than 25 per 
cent. of them are naturalized. More than 
70 per cent. of those unnaturalized have 
been residents of this country for more 
than a decade. One-fifth of them are 
property owners. More than one-half are 
wholly illiterate, unable to read or write 
any language. The reliable agencies of 
the community—industry, the social 
worker, the home, and the school, in their 
ministrations—had not sought them out 
and reached them. Our situation is un 
doubtedly typical of the prevailing condi- 
tion of the entire country. We had as- 
sumed that “freedom and equality of op- 
portunity” would blaze their own pathway 
to every American fireside. In this we 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Our duty is clear. Not only must we 
guard against anarchy and ignorance com- 
ing to us from abroad but we must weed 
them out in our very midst. The people in 
our midst are either American or non- 
American. They are either with us or 
against us. They are either loyal or dis- 
loyal. If the former, then let the country 
see to it that they swear allegiance to our 
flag and renounce allegiance to any other 
land within a period of six years. If they 
are unwilling to comply, then let us invite 
them to return speedily to more congenial 
environment. 

We now know that the foreigner in our 
midst cannot be exploited to our local or 
national advantage. The adult must be 
reached through personal extension of the 
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right hand of fellowship. The sincerity of 
our motives will be tested again and again 
in the furnace of deep-rooted suspicion 
caused by the sharp practices of those who 
have misinterpreted America to him. The 
neighbor, the employer, the civic forum, 
the church, the press, the school must show 
him the plain of our best thought and prac- 
tice. A concert of action on the part of 
all of these agencies alone can dispel mis- 
apprehension and distrust. If we hope to 
reach the foreign element in our midst we 
must know the personnel to the last indi- 
vidual and seek him out to give him a per- 
sonal welcome, not for patronage, but for 
companionship, in a common heritage. 
Our civic leaders, our social workers, our 
employers, our religious leaders, the teach- 
ers in our day and night schools must be 
imbued with the same spirit. 

This brings me to another phase of this 
discussion which I consider the most im- 
portant of all; namely, the mother in the 
immigrant’s household. The most vital 
factor in the making of citizens has been 
almost entirely overlooked. The adult 
male foreigner by dint of economic neces- 
sity has learned some of our fundamental 
observances. He has been sought out, as 
I have already indicated, by certain self- 
ishly interested classes of society, but what 
of the woman and mother? 

Under our naturalization laws the wife 
becomes a citizen at the same time her hus- 
band becomes a citizen. No qualifications 
whatever for citizenship are required of 
her. Many States have accorded her the 
right to vote. Other States are likely to 
follow. There is no question about her 
ability to cast as intelligent and conscien- 
tious a vote as her husband. Her new 
privilege impresses one more than ever 
with the importance of including her in 
our efforts to work out the problem of 
Americanism. 

Immigrant peasants, oftentimes wunac- 
customed to urban life, have come to this 
country and settled down in congested ur- 
ban centers. They settle as segregated and 
isolated groups according to nationality. 
Left to themselves they remain provincial 
and clannish. The one agency to bring 
them the touch of true Americanism is the 
public school. Through the school, the 
playground, and the library the children of 
the immigrant learn the English language, 
American customs, manners and _ ideals. 
Occasionally the father, driven by neces- 
sity, goes to night school. The mother 
stays at home, engaged solely in caring for 
the family and in the performance of other 
household duties. Not infrequently she is 
even driven to neglect of her family and 
becomes merely the matron of a boarding 
house. 
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The husband and the children grow 
away from her in knowledge. Intimate 
contact with their new environment often 
causes the children to lose the sympathy 
and respect they should have for their 
mother. Women, many of them young in 
years, are hopeless in knowing how to deal 
successfully with the situation. A most 
pathetic incident came to my notice some 
time ago. A foreigner who had been suc- 
cessful since coming to America sold his 
home in one of the foreign sections of the 
city and purchased a handsome residence in 
one of the American sections. The family 
moved into it but lived there only a short 
time when the wife, finding the surround- 
ings uncongenial, persuaded her husband to 
dispose of the new home and buy back their 
former modest home so that she might re- 
turn to the old envirogment. 

To maintain the respect of their chil- 
dren these mothers should also be taught 
the English language, to read the books 
their children read in school, to write and 
figure, the significance and opportunities of 
living in the United States, the traditions 
of our fundamental institutions, and the 
approved social customs of the community 
in which they live. A knowledge of these 
will enable them, too, to become a part of 
the life about them and to contribute their 
full share in the training of our future citi- 
zens. It may be, perchance, that they have 
elements of character, modes of thrift and 
economy, honesty of purpose and motive to 
impart to us that will make mightily for 
the common good. 

These women can and should be reached 
by the night schools, the afternoon classes, 
the home teacher, the social worker, the 
social and civic club. No people are more 
appreciative of your co-operation. As 
much joy comes to them when they can 
speak, read or write the English language 
as comes to the child beginner when it 
gains for the first time a mastery over oral 
or written speech. These new achieve- 
ments are to them the open door to oppor- 
tunities previously denied them. Extended 
companionship with their children or with 
anyone speaking the common language of 
the country may be cultivated. The means 
of securing individual and group action and 
consequent individual and group improve- 
ment are thus provided. 

This consummation can be hastened if 
we are successful in overcoming the oppo- 
sition of their husbands who claim their 
wives’ place is exclusively at home, looking 
after the needs of the family and doing the 
necessary household tasks. Besides, they 


-say that their wives need no instruction and 


are not entitled to any. This attitude is 
not so strange when you reflect that wo- 
man in central, southern and eastern Eu- 
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rope, where most of these foreigners come 
from, has always been regarded more as 
a sort of domestic slave than a copartner 
in the household. She is supposed to be 
conspicuous by her silence and, in the 
words of Theodore Roosevelt, “not very 
much of that.” Such a point of view is 
primitive, medieval, oriental. Its continu- 
ance should be made impossible because it 
is un-American. 

The field of Americanism includes all in 
our midst. It affords opportunity for our 
best thought and effort, for the utilization 
of every agency we can command to weld 
a cosmopolitan population into a homo- 
geneously helpful and loyal American cit- 
izenship. 


OUR DUTY IN THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn, New York, occupied the remainder of 
the evening in an able address upon the 
timely subject named above, speaking 
much as follows: 

The German Empire in 1888 was indeed 
a choice heritage for any young prince. 
A recently federated government, vast 
commercial wealth, a just ambition to ex- 
cel the entire world in science and indus- 
try; a military reputation beyond rival on 
earth, a docile and obedient people whose 
temperamental tendencies and training 
made his subjects as wax in the new rul- 
er’s hands; great counsellors at home and 
great kindred in all the courts of Europe— 
all these, says the London Telegraph, com- 
bined to give the ex-Kaiser so divine an 
opportunity for good that his misuse of it 
is unpardonable. To-day he lives, dead 
while he lives, one for whom death would 
be a boon. German industries are ruined, 
her home-empire is reeling, her colonial 
empire is torn to shreds. Her people have 
lost millions of the flower of their man- 
hood, millions more are maimed, halt and 
blind. The public credit is saddled with a 
load of debt that will cripple it and absorb 
capital for generations to come. Famine, 
internecine strife and malnutrition have 
blighted youth and age. The anarchistic 
ravings of carriers of the torch and bomb 
are scarcely held in check. Raw materials 
cannot be had to re-start millions of looms 
and thousands of factories. The iron, 
steel and coal industries of Alsace-Lor- 
raine are cut off from the Fatherland. 
Worst of all the German nation has in- 
curred the moral contempt of the civilized 
world, making it noisome in every foreign 
field, street and market place.  IIl-fed, 
beaten, exacted upon, outcast, the men and 
women of this guilty nation are no longer 
able to produce nor rear children who can 
restore even a moiety of the power that 








once was theirs. It has been flung into 
the maw of Moloch, while the ruler and his 
fatuous and obsequious followers have 
been weighed in the balances and found 
wariting. 

As a monarch William of Hohenzollern 
was boastful, arrogant and superficial. As 
a man “he stands convicted of the graver 
accusation that he—he from whose lips the 
name of God was seldom absent—inspired 
and rewarded a militarism whose perpet- 
ual commission of atrocities such as stain 
the record of no inhuman creatures since 
Attila, has drawn down upon it the mani- 
fest and righteous anger of heaven and 
earth.” Imagination staggers before the 
contrast between the Germany of 1888 and 
1918—thirty years of unparalleled ascent 
to giddy heights as the preliminary to and 
appalling plunge into a varitable perdition. 

I shall not attempt to deepen the con- 
trast, which excites a succession of emo- 
tions that paralyze expression. Let me, 
however, point out that on March 2oth, 
1890, the young emperor evicted Bismarck 
from office, and two days later in a tele- 
gram to a friend he attributed this action 
to Deity Himself: “It is so ordained for 
me by God, and it has to be borne even 
though I should fall under the burden. 
The post of officer of the watch on the 
ship of State has fallen to my lot.” The 
effect of Bismarck’s fall was intense and 
wide-spread. Surrounding nations were 
filled with alarm and forebodings. Never- 
theless William was undaunted and out- 
lined his intentions in a _ characteristic 
speech in which he said: “ We Hohenzol- 
lerns accept our mission only from 
Heaven, and to Heaven we are answerable 
for the discharge of the duties it enjoins.” 
It was to this principle that he adhered 
until his doom was writ, and it was this 
principle that laid him and his empire in 
the dust. The fact is—and the dullest 
mind may discern it—the entire cult of 
Germanism takes its place with those ex- 
ploded idolatries which have disfigured 
history and debauched nations. William 
was the personal reproduction of their 
pride, which is never so expellant to sober 
and judicious observers as when it apes 
piety, and revels in religious ascriptions 
and the phrases of devotion. 

Now we can understand the hot rage of 
the ancient seers of Judaism against its 
malefic influence, and why—for their idolo- 
try was the sin which invoked destruction. 
A prostrated emotionalism elevated the 
State and the Kaiser, who once described 
himself as the “Supreme Bishop of the 
Church,” and publicly encouraged the 
spread of religion as an efficacious antidote 
against “the spirit of revolt which is un- 
settling the minds of the people.” Absurd 
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adulation interpenetrated the general mind. 
Even the Socialists, whose grievances were 
material rather than spiritual, adored suc- 
cess, and were led into the war at the ex- 
pense of their loudly advertised interna- 
tionalism, because they were persuaded 
that war meant conquest, and conquest 
meant economic expansion and prosperity. 
I am too conscious of our own shortcom- 
ings in these respects to yield to a phari- 
saical temper. Well will it be for the 
United States and the Allied Powers if 
they shall read in the downfall of Prussian- 
ism the more pregnant lessons it is meant 
to convey. Every one of us who has placed 
the purse above the man, clutched at opu- 
lent conditions, dreaded honorable poverty, 
or indulged selfish propensities, has con- 
tributed to the conflagration which now 
consumes a once great and _ respected 
nation. 

II. But why was not Germany warned? 
Because it was impossible to warn her. 
She stifled conscience or else made it the 
procuress of her passionate covetousness. 
Discarding the ethic of Christianity, her 
thinkers and instructors became the aco- 
lytes of imperial splendor and profusion. 
They enforced might, denounced right, 
ridiculed goodness, and consecrated force 
as the chosen agent of human evolution. 
The beggarly elements of the development 
theory, which Huxley had spurned in his 
familiar Romanes lectures, were gathered 
up and garnished afresh, blessed by the 
Church, and inculcated by the Universities. 
Her vision was stupefied by the god of this 
world, and her learning became the lemon 
of cruelty and avarice. Those leaders of 
other nations who clung to the higher law 
as the unwritten and eternal constitution of 
the living organism of society were mocked 
and derided. Their professions were 
dubbed hypocritical, and they themselves 
fools and weaklings. When a nation or 
any section thereof sets itself against that 
higher law, it is damned already, sentence 
is pronounced, and time waits on its un- 
failing execution. 

The visitation which has overwhelmed 
Germany, to which pro-Germans wherever 
found have contributed, would have been 
called by the Greeks the pursuit of the 
furies, by the Hebrews the wrath of God, 
by the Pagans the curse of Fate, by men 
of all ages the decree of an inviolable 
righteousness. We do not have to resort 
to the loftier precepts of the New Testa- 
ment for its condemnation. The universal 
story has but one moral for such an insur- 
rection, and Germany is its embodiment. 
Let us therefore, I repeat, meditate on 
these majestic events which move faster 
than the individual citizen can realize, and 
sweep away subterfuge and lies as an ocean 
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wave breaking on the beach demolishes the 
sand castles of children’s play. 

There could be no better atmosphere in 
which to nurture the principles of peace 
than the spirit of reverence and humility 
which they create. We have not brought © 
the battle of Democracy to a triumphant 
conclusion until we have subdued our own 
assurance, and thrown ourselves back upon 
the rock where we must either build the 
house of the nations or see them ground 
to powder beneath it. You know that 
Democracy is undergoing radical changes, 
that power and virtue are departing from 
the old orders. A former rural lawyer. 
now rules the British Empire. A former 
college professor now rules the American 
Republic. Hierarchies and aristocracies 
exists, if at all, in a vacuum. The Junker 
Barons are in hiding, the Bolsheviks are 
let loose; the princes of the Rhine have 
stripped off their adventitious dignities. 
Patriarchal institutions, impervious to mod- 
ern innovations, alien to different points 
of view, yet cultured and honorable withal, 
seem unfitted for a world which may prove 
a case of all sail and no anchor. Govern- 
ment is no longer a matter of tradition: 
it is a very troublesome and bewildering 
problem. How to apply it to brand new 
and constantly changing conditions puzzles 
the best minds engaged in it. 

Personally, I incline to an optimistic out- 
look with some reserves and modifications. 
At any rate, and whatever the perils of 
popular sovereignty, the theories that it is 
a loathsome upheaval of turbulent medioc- 
rity; that the vast majorities are not com- 
petent to exercise authority; that there is 
more madness than sanity among them, and 
that few persons have the considerate dis- 
cretion required for public guidance and 
benefit, are more hopelessly discounted 
than one could have believed was possible. 
The masses will not submit to political or 
intellectual servitude, and the order that 
they must do so has been shot to pieces at 
the Marne. The notion of the superman 
is extinct for a long time to come. A 
wraith of fiction, after enjoying huge pop- 
ularity, and inflicting untold degradation 
upon the race, it has vanished and left 
nothing but stench and smother behind. 
Plainly, since Demos is set on being his 
own architect, he must be furnished with 
an adequate scheme of life, or the last 
state may be more injurious than the first. 
When a belated extension of the franchise 
was given to the patient constituencies of 
Great Britain, Robert Lorne sarcastically 
advised the House of Commons to go to 
it and educate its masters. 

Speaking as I am to men deeply inter- 
ested in education, what can I say except 
to repeat his advice? You are aware that 
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education, in the vital sense, has still a long 
road to travel. Serious obstacles confront 
it; bitter prejudices hinder its creative 
vitalities. These arresting causes are the 
more to be deplored because it has saved 
English-speaking men from the shame of 
intestinal shock. And if it had the place 
it deserves and must yet obtain, the per- 
sonnel and the processes of education 
would be elevated to a singular eminence 
and efficiency with which no lesser ideas 
could tamper. Here, as everywhere, we 
learn by our failures, and I predict that 
exact Knowledge, in all its inclusive mean- 
ings, will be spread abroad as never be- 
fore. 

Specifically in the realm of history we 
have found revision necessary. Much of it 
has been written and imparted from the 
narrow and nationalistic basis; the psychol- 
ogy of which has often been twisted, and 
the outlook confused and corrupting. The 
war has melted up the material of the 
teacher. His pupils know another and a 
grander England than that of 1776. The 
preacher’s audiences would instantly resent 
the graphic pulpit portrayals of French de- 
generacy which were recently accepted as 
correct. The Allies confess that the United 
States, so far from being a reservoir of 
filthy materialism and enervating luxury, 
is a citadel rising massively for the defense 
of freedom and right. The principles of 
sacrifice which are passports to superiortty 
have been exemplified by little Belgium 
and despised Serbia. A translation into 
terms of amity and friendship is being car- 
ried on among these nations. And it is in 
the atmosphere this exalts that you must 
grow the citizenship of the twentieth cen- 
tury. I know of no baser prostitution of 
the teaching office than to use it to fan 
ancient embers of dislike and violence into 
flame. And if we are to be well rid of 
cynicism, falsehood, evil political ideals, 
and of the feuds which have disgraced the 
Christian commerce of Britain and Ireland, 
of the Republic and of the Empire, of the 
Celtic, the Teutonic and the Latin races, it 
is to the teacher that we must look for the 
riddance. 

III. But no curriculum is complete that 
does not enjoin the arts and sciences, lit- 
erature and the classics, by the eternal law 
of righteousness. This is the all-embrac- 
ing element of future tranquility which I 
have come here to stress. Our schools 
have been in the vanguard of moral de- 
velopment, and I have no sympathy with 
those who dispraise them for what they are 
forbidden to do while ignoring the splendid 
work they actually accomplish. The unifi- 
cation of the very diversified races of this 
country into one spirit and purpose is in 
itself a tribute to the teachers of public 





schools, preparatory schools, colleges and 
universities. Nevertheless, we know that 
it is not enough for a nation to be intelli- 
gent, coherent, animated by the same mo- 
tives and aims throughout, unless it is truly 
religious. Any detachment from a valid 
theocracy threatens the virtue and reason- 
ableness of democracy. Germany’s kultur 
was just as important to save her soul alive 
as Greek culture was to protect the spirit- 
ualities of the race when Jesus appeared 
wpon the scene. 

I do not like associating Germany and 
Greece, since the latter is preéminent in 
ethical and artistic achievements. But we 
must concede that it was the objective of 
kultur rather than kultur itself which 
brought upon it the woe we witness. Is 
not the objective in the moral sphere al- 
ways first and foremost? What availed 
Teutonic persistence, patience, thorough- 
ness, discipline—qualities good enough in 
themselves—the moment they donned the 
livery of Kaiserism, and set out for what 
are called practical gains and the welt- 
politik? We have not to discard those 
qualities, but to cultivate and righteously 
administer them. They owe allegiance to 
ideals upon which revelation and human 
experience have set their seal. And the 
ideals themselves need to be passed upon 
discriminatingly. You as the spiritual de- 
scendants of great humanists should be 
able to pass upon them, to determine what 
ideals are opportunist, accommodating, 
arbitrary, harsh as against those you select 
for their expression of justice, freedom 
and benevolence. 

There has never been an era since the 
birthday of human consciousness when 
laudable ideals have not been exalted. The 
Hebrew Scriptures tell us that God re- 
quires us to do justly, love mercy and walk 
humbly with Him. The drama of Sopho- 
cles makes Antigone to speak of the in- 
visible but omnipotent laws which are not 
of to-day nor yesterday, but live forever 
and no one knows their birth hour. Jesus 
sanctioned the idealism that must dictate 
education in his Sermon on the Mount. 
St. Paul referred to them as the inscrip- 
tions of Deity on the plastic texture of the 
soul of man. 

We never escape, never outgrow them, 
and when we neglect them, we are inevi- 
tably revoked, brought back to their con- 
trol, and punished for our remissness. The 
controversy now raging around the nature 
and the ends of education has its by- 
products. But the core is in its relation to 
the pupils’ efficiency for both worlds, not 
for this alone. The world we do not see 
governs nine-tenths of life, and if there is 
an eternity beyond in which character is 
the sole concern, and knowledge is dis- 
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placed by perfect understanding, it follows, 
as day on night, that we are still here to 
glorify God that we may afterwards enjoy 
them forever. 

I shall not labor to present the point, 
upon which you are the illuminated ones, 
and I am a novice. But the transgressions 
of the children of light are always more 
ominous than those of the children of dark- 
ness. And we have to ask ourselves: Has 
education been historically veracious? has 
it been concerned in the deepest and broad- 
est ways? has it been radically moral? does 
it conduct the recipient not simply to a liv- 
ing but to a life, a life codrdinated with 
the motives and principles that are Democ- 
racy’s indisturbable foundation? 

IV. What we offer for your reflection is 
penetrated by the searching issues of the 
present crisis. Our President is in France 
to make trial of his age. Equally wise and 
able men will codperate with him at Ver- 
sailles. And the agreements they make 
will show just what is the strength of the 
new temper which precedes the new hu- 
manity. There are abundant signs that 
while Kaiserism is officially beaten the ani- 
mus that brought it to a head still survives. 
It did not begin with the accession of the 
Hohenzollern recreant; it did not end with 
his abdication. It is here, in the mutter- 
ings of degenerate journalism; it is every- 
where so long as universal aversion, sepa- 
ration and recrimination prevail. We are 
anticipating their rebuke, and the formula- 
tion of a treaty the articles of which shall 
utilize the confederacy already ours to in- 
sure, international concord and a _ subse- 
quent reduction of the vast armaments 
which have devoured the funds education 
and social betterment should have received. 
The people of the world will be eternally 
grateful to the statesmanship which lifts 
the crushing weight of war preparations 
off the State; and sets it free to perform 
its diviner functions. 

The league of nations is no dream, ‘no 
phantasy. It is a grim reality, a sort of 
apocalypse. Herbert H. Asquith, the fin- 
est public mind in Britain, declares that 
they must unite or perish. As a clergyman 
I am constrained to say that the same 
course holds true for the Churches. Be 
this as it may, evidently we cannot return 
to the Egypt of the flesh pots from which 
the death of brave millions has delivered 
us. We cannot betray the heroes of nearly 
eighty nations who sleep in unmarked 
graves beneath the sea, or under their sim- 
ple crosses on the land, by another wallow- 
ing in the mire of militarism. We cannot 
resort to secret machinations, treaties 
which become “scraps of paper” in an 
emergency, and the witches’ Sabbath danc- 
ings which have deluged Christendom with 
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blood. And if you say, How shall we make 
progress? the reply, as I understand it, is 
in ourselves. We need not anticipate a 
millennium, nor excite our hopes to a Uto- 
pian level. . 

But we can generate that living air, and 
those living forces in which genuine prog- 
ress breathes and by which it moves. The 
teacher stands at its fountain head, and 
directs its course. Innocent material is be- 
fore him to be fashioned in successive gen- 
erations of men and women who are the 
glory and the greatness of a nation. That 
they, while young, with so much of heaven, 
so much of earth, in their impulsive blood, 
shall have the utmost possible opportunity 
for individual development, and be taught 
that this development is intended for sacri- 
ficial service toward others, is both your 
task and your privilege. And if we desid- 
erate a demonstration of the enterprise, I 
for one find it in advocating the closest and 
most fraternal intimacy with the Allied 
Powers. 

Human society, as you deal with it, is a 
solidarity. The hurt of one is the hurt of 
all, the healing of one is the healing of all. 
Ireland cannot be distressed and the Em- 
pire of Britain not inherit her distress. 
Poland cannot be oppressed and Russia, 
Austria and Prussia not be penalized for 
her oppression. Europe cannot be an 
armed camp and the United States remain 
secure. Japan cannot be maligned and the 
West not share the scandal. The apostles 
of racial hate cannot missionize ignorance 
and the lynching bee here, and the Balkan 
boiling pot yonder not indicate the reptilian 
of the diabolical propaganda. If the golden 
age movements which the first Advent 
prophesied is to be visualized and made 
accessible in world politics, the teacher 
must prepare the way of the Lord among 
the nations. 

It is the teacher’s glorious vocation 
which calls him first to his God, and then 
to his duty, in order that the knowledge in 
which stand our life and freedom may be 
diffused. And if you shrink from the re- 
sponsibility which makes you heralds of 
the dawn, permit me to remind you of its 
breaking. Another, not* yourselves, one 
who always makes for righteousness and 
peace, is your ally in the hallowed strife. 
When nation shall no longer lift up the 
sword against nation, when what you give 
shall no longer be stolen for the foul reti- 
nue of Mars, you shall see of the travail 
of your souls and be satisfied. 


RECEPTION BY GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 

A reception to the members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association 
given at the Executive Mansion by Gover- 
nor and Mrs. M. G. Brumbaugh came im- 
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mediately after the address of Dr. Cadman. 
It was very largely attended and much en- 
joyed by the hundreds who thronged the 
spacious mansion and shared the: hospital- 
ity of the Governor. In the receiving line 
were the Governor and Mrs. Brumbaugh, 
Dr. Nathan C. Scaheffer, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and President and 
Mrs. S. E. Weber. 


— 
~ 5 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








T= session was called to order by 
President Weber at 1:30 p. m. De- 
votional exercises were led by Rev. Dr. 
Robert Bagnall, pastor of Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Harrisburg. 

Prof. Aden L. Fillmore, Supervisor of 
Music at Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania, led the 
Association in a songfest of fifteen or 
twenty minutes, after which Dr. Francis G. 
Blair, State Superintendent of Public In- 
— of Illinois, spoke earnestly upon 
the 


EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS OF THE WAR. 


How often during the anxieties of this 
world war have we looked forward to that 
day when the bells should ring from shore 
to shore and the whistles blow from bound- 
ary to boundary, and you and I and mil- 
lions of American citizens should rush 
down to the nearby stations or wharves to 
witness the greatest home coming that the 
world has ever seen. That event was, of 
course, the return of our American army 
from the world’s greatest war for the 
world’s greatest cause with their banners 
covered with victory and with honor. I 
have never had the least doubt about the 
account which these lads will give of their 
doings beyond the seas, but I have been 
seriously anxious to be prepared to act as 
one of that great reception committee 
which should welcome them upon their re- 
turn. I do not want any of these return- 
ing soldiers to lift towards me an empty 
sleeve and say, “ Yes, I have been listen- 
ing to your fine words of welcome, to your 
flowery figures of speech, but I wish to ask 
you a few questions about what you have 
been doing while I have been across the 
waters, doing what you are pleased to call 
- “my bit’—what have you been doing to see 
that the life of my community has been 
kept up? What have you been doing to 
see that the church has been kept going, 
that the school house door has been kept 
open, and that my children have had a fair 
chance and a square deal? What have you 
been doing to see that this country has been 
kept worthy of the sacrifices which you are 


pleased to say we have offered to make for 
it! 
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How anxious all of us have been that in 
such a day of judgment we may be able to 
give satisfactory answers! 

When the news of the outbreak of this 
war first came to me as I was spending a 
few days of vacation on the Great Lakes, 
I was bitter with resentment that any na- 
tion would dare to endanger the peace and 
the safety of the world by proclaiming 
such a war. I was prepared to hate any 
man or group of men who should be found 
guilty of such a crime against civilization. 
I had heard the glories of war sung, but 
I could not see in this oncoming conflict 
the possibility of one good thing for hu- 
manity, and, while my resentment against 
those who are responsible for this great 
assault upon the highest achievements of 
Christian civilization has in no wise abated, 
I have already seen coming into our life 
on the black wings of this brutal war some 
things which we stood sorely in need of. 
I do not know how it may appear to others, 
but it has seemed to me that in the midst 
of our great prosperity our youth were be- 
coming more and more selfish; that their 
desires were more and more for bodily 
ease and comfort. Anything that inter- 
fered with their ease and physical pleasure 
was most disagreeable and anything that 
contributed to their physical pleasures was 
not only proper, but their natural right. 
There seemed to be a growing feeling on 
the part of our youth that they could go 
out and buy their pleasure and happiness, 
and that any exertion for an ideal which 
entailed physical discomfort or deprivation 
was old-fashioned and out of date. No one 
can fail to admire the prompt and wonder- 
ful response that young men have made to 
the call of the great ideals involved in this 
war. In spite of the tendency towards 
selfish pleasure and selfishness, they arose 
nobly to the call and their deeds as re- 
counted by poet and historian will serve as 
a great inheritance and a great inspiration 
to the youth of our country for the coming 
centuries. How little and mean will now 
appear any disposition to forego the ac- 
complishment of a worthy ideal because it 
entails some personal sacrifice, some physi- 
cal discomfort. 

In Chicago a few weeks ago I heard a 
correspondent of the Chicago Tribune who 
had just returned in a wounded condition 
from France tell the following incident: 
A division of the American army during 
the last weeks of July and the first weeks 
of August was driving hard against the 
German lines. For a considerable portion 
of their advance they would pass through 
a stretch of timber and then would appear 
an open space. Here they would reform 
and when the order was given would dash 
across the open space against the en- 
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trenched enemy on the other side. These 
open spaces were rendezvous of death and 
the advancing American regiments were 
suffering heavily. Finally, a squad of 
American soldiers had reached one of these 
open spaces and prepared for crossing it. 
The order came for the advance. The 
commanding officer, leaping forward, was 
instantly killed, as were several other su- 
bordinate officers. Finally a corporal 
leaped from the trench, his face tense with 
the meaning of the moment, and turning 
to a group of soldiers who seemed to hesi- 
tate said, “Come on, men! Damn you! Do 
you want to live forever?” This incident 
can never be told to American youth with- 
out producing a new attitude of mind and 
habit of thought towards physical fear and 
physical danger. What a great inheritance 
has come to us through these lines written 
by Alan Seeger, an American lad who early 
in the war joined the British forces and 
fought during those despairing days when 
it seemed well nigh impossible to stop the 
advance of the powers of destruction. 
When the youth of our country know that 
this soldier in one of those critical battles 
had both of his legs shot off and his eyes 
blinded and died on the way to the hospital, 
they will read these lines with inspiration 
and profit: 


I have a rendezvous with Death 
At some disputed barricade, 
When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air— 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 


It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my breath— 
It may be I shall pass him still. 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill, 
_ When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow-flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear... 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 


Perhaps, no American needed this war 
in order to strengthen his appreciation of 
the heroism of womanhood in a great cri- 
sis. I knew that my mother in a southern 
Illinois home who heard, as she was com- 
pelled to, the sound of the cannon at Shiloh 
and Pittsburgh Landing, in which battle 
were engaged some of her nearest and 
dearest of blood, suffered a greater nerve 
strain and exhibited as fine a quality of 
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courage and heroism as they who died in 
the mud at Pittsburgh Landing. But it 
sometimes takes the great crisis of war to 
reveal these elemental virtues. I am glad 
that an American woman, Charlotte 
Holmes Crawford, has seized upon this 
noble heroism of womanhood as revealed 
in this great war and given it to our school 
children in her “Vive la France.” Here 
we have a peasant woman of France whose 
husband, Michel, is at the front. She has 
just received word that he has a leave of 
six days, and that she should meet him at 
a certain town. With her little three 
months’ old boy she makes preparation for 
the journey. This is the story: 


Franceline rose in the dawning gray, 
And her heart would dance though she knelt 


to pray, 
For her man Michel had holiday, 
Fighting for France. 


She offered her prayer by the cradle-side, 

And with baby palms folded in hers she cried: 

“Tf I have but one prayer, dear, Crucified 
Christ—save France! 


“But if I have two, then, by Mary’s grace, 

Carry me safe to the meeting-place, 

Let me look once again on my dear love’s face, 
Save him for France!” 


She crooned to her boy: “Oh, how glad he’ll be, 

Little three-month-old, to set eyes on thee, 

For, ‘Rather than gold, would I give,’ wrote he, 
‘A son to France.’ 


“Come now, be good, little stray sauterelle, 

For we're going by-by to thy papa Michel, 

But I’ll not say where for fear thou wilt tell, 
Little pigeon of France! 


“ Six days’ leave and a year between! 

But what would you have? In six days clean, 

Heaven was made,” said Franceline, 
“Heaven and France.” 


She came to the town of nameless name, 

To the marching troops in the street she came, 

And she held high her boy like a taper flame 
Burning for France. 


Fresh from the trenches and gray with grime, 
Silent they march like a pantomime; 
“But what need of music? My heart beats 
time— 
Vive la France!” 
Then out of the ranks a comrade fell,— 
“ Yesterday—'twas a splinter of shell— 
And he whispered thy name, did thy poor 
Michel, 
Dying for France.” 


The tread of the troops on the pavement 
throbbed 
Like a woman’s heart of its last joy robbed, 
As she lifted her boy to the flag and sobbed: 
“Vive la France.” 


Who, after reading these lines, can ever 
again look upon the womanhood of France 
as lacking in any of those nobler virtues 
that constitute all that is worth while in 
human character? Who, reading these 
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lines the world over, can fail to be lifted 
up and ennobled by them? 

At a high school commencement in 
southern Illinois in the spring of 1918 a 
young man had as the subject of his ora- 
tion, “One Good Thing that has Come out 
of the War.” He said in substance: 

“My ancestors were born in the south 
land; my grandfather wore the gray and 
followed Lee to Gettysburg and down to 
Appomattox. My mother and father were 
both born in southern states. They came 
north, not because they disliked the south, 
but because they sought a better economic 
condition. I have heard them speak often 
of how their feelings were hurt by things 
said at your Memorial Day exercises and 
Fourth of July occasions. Not that the 
persons uttering these words intended to 
offend any one, but because in stating what 
they believed to be the truth on the part 
of the North, reflection was necessarily 
cast upon the people of the South. It did 
not seem to heal the hurt that my parents, 
themselves, had come to see the issues of 
the Civil War in a somewhat altered way. 
Their feeling was somewhat of the per- 
sonal character, and I, myself, who studied 
and have sat in your classes and read his- 
tory or heard it recited that reflected upon 
my grandfather, one of the noblest Chris- 
tian men who ever lived, have felt my 
blood become hot and my temper bitter and 
it was with difficulty that I have restrarned 
myself. Often I have hoped and prayed 
that some day I might be able to read his- 
tory which my own people had played an 
honorable part in helping to make, a part 
which none of the people of my country 
could count unworthy. I believe that time 
has come. With the call of the fife and 
the drum my kinsmen from all over the 
southland, as well as the northland, are 
coming forth, not clad in the gray and 
under the stars and bars, but in the uniform 
of this Republic and under the stars and 
stripes. I believe that the symbol of this 
reunion of the North and South is the fact 
that the grandson of Ulysses S. Grant and 
the grandson of Robert E. Lee are fight- 
ing side by side on the battle lines in 
France.” He concluded by quoting some 
lines which with pride he said had been 
written by a Southern gentleman, Colonel 
Mayo, of Kentucky, as expressing the sen- 
timent of this great reunion: 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 

Here’s to the blue of the wind-swept North, 
As they meet on the fields of France! 

May the spirit of Grant be over them all 
As the sons of the North advance! 


Here’s to the gray of the sun-kissed South, 
As they meet on the fields of France! 





May the spirit of Lee be over them all 
As the sons of the South advance! 


Here’s to the blue and gray as one, 
As they meet on the fields of France! 
May the spirit of God be over them all 
As the sons of the flag advance! 


Listening to these stirring words I, 
whose Scotch ancestors had come through 
the port of Philadelphia, some going west- 
ward and some southward through Mary- 
land and Virginia and down into the Caro- 
linas, and some of this southern branch, 
opposing slavery returning to the North 
and who, when the great Civil War broke, 
fought on both sides, could see through 
the imagination of this lad, the North and 
the South joining hands on that great 
home-coming day to welcome the return of 
that army, not as the sons of the North or 
the sons of the South, but as the sons of 
the great Republic. 

There have been those who sincerely 
feared that most of our foreign-born popu- 
lation would be unable to qualify as mem- 
bers of this great reception committee. I, 
for one, never shared these fears. It may 
be that I have not traveled as widely as 
some or had opportunities for discovering 
conditions which actually existed, but as a 
school man I have seen these incoming 
human elements transformed in one gen- 
eration into such thorough-going Ameri- 
cans that the only distinguishing thing one 
could find about them would be the curi- 
ously spelled foreign names. Some very 
encouraging and heartening experiences 
came to me during the war to establish my 
confidence in the essential patriotism of 
our foreign-born citizens. Going through 
the Chicago and Alton station one day I 
found a group of about 120 lads on their 
way to Camp Grant. Upon inquiry, I was 
told by the policeman that the group had 
been selected from the stock yards district 
and that while most of them had been born 
in this country, practically all of their pa- 
rents had been born on foreign soil. He 
believed that they were soundly and truly 
American, though some of them spoke the 
English language with a decided accent. 
After a few moments we were asked to 
stand aside so that two gentlemen might 
pass through the gates, one a priest, and 
one, I believe, a lawyer. These two gen- 
tlemen had come to the station to. say a 
few parting words to these boys. The 
noise of the train and the confusion short- 
ened greatly the addressse which these two 
gentlemen were to give and there remained 
some time before the train was ready. As 
the young men stood about chatting, here 
and there singing, I noticed two of them 
go up to another who was leaning against 
one of the posts, saying to him, “ You get 
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up on a baggage truck and make a speech; 
you can make just as good a speech as 
those two gentlemen.” The lad leaning 
against the post demurred, but the other 
two continued to urge, and reinforced by 
two other comrades, they lifted him onto 
the baggage truck. He first tried to come 
back with some sort of a joke, but they 
insisted that he make a speech. Then he 
unfolded himself, standing upward to a 
height of what seemed to me at least six 
and a half feet, and extending his hand 
he began to speak with a decided accent 
some lines which up to that time I had not 
heard, but which afterwards I found had 
been written by a man who was born upon 
foreign soil. No doubt his comrades knew 
that this lad could speak the lines when 
they asked him to mount the baggage truck. 
It is impossible for me to convey the spirit 
in which these lines were rendered, or the 
effect which they produced: 


AMERICA, MY COUNTRY. 
America, my country, I come at thy call; 
I plight thee my troth, and I give thee my all; 
In peace or in war I am wed to thy weal— 
T’'ll carry thy flag through the fire and the steel. 
Unsullied it floats o’er our peace-loving race, 
On sea nor on land shall it suffer disgrace; 


In rev’rence I kneel at sweet liberty’s shrine: 


America, my country, command, I am thine! 


America, my country, brave souls gave thee 
birth— 

They yearned for a haven of freedom on earth; 

And when thy proud flag to the winds was 
unfurled, 

There came to thy shores the oppressed of the 
world. 

Thy milk and thy honey flow freely for all— 

Who takes of the bounty shall come at thy 


call; 

Who drinks at thy fountain of freedom shall 
say: 
haamien, my country, command, I obey! 

As I watched the faces of this group of 
young men and listened to their hearty ap- 
plause at its conclusion, I could not avoid 
feeling that through their hearts and minds 
swept as patriotic sentiments and as noble 
ideals as those we are wont to claim only 
for American-born citizens, and I have a 
sincere hope that on that great home-com- 
ing day we shall find our millions of for- 
eign-born citizens joining in that great 
reception committee by having been reborn 
out of this travail of war into soundly, 
truly American citizens. 

Very naturally, being a public school 
man, I am anxious to see the 500,000 teach- 
ers and the twenty odd millions of children 
join in that great reception committee. 
While no man goes ahead of me in his ap- 
preciation of the great services to the 
cause of democracy rendered by our gal- 
lant army, I firmly believe that the great- 
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est army that ever went forth to fight for 
democracy is none other than this great 
army of teachers and pupils. For over a 
hundred: years they have been marching 
forward, not to the shrill tune of the fife 
and the rattle of the drum, not with mus- 
kets over their shoulders or with the ac- 
coutrements of war, but with the quiet, 
constructive processes of education, laying 
the foundations of democracy deep and 
broad upon common standards of intelli- 
gence, common standards of patriotism, 
common standards of citizenship, common 
standards of morality. Do not these 100 
years of wide-flung common school educa- 
tion account for the quickness and cer- 
tainty with which we saw the real issues 
of this great war, and that ready concord 
of thought and action which threw our sol- 
diers onto the front when England and 
France were reeling before the terrible as- 
saults of the enemy? I know here and 
there some critic arises 'to shout from the 
rostrum or from the front page of a paper 
that this war has revealed a complete 
breakdown of our system of public educa- 
tion. So far as I have any acquaintance 
with these critics, they are men who, how- 
ever honest they may be in their intentions, 
are not sufficiently informed to speak with 
accuracy concerning the work of public 
education. If there is one institution in 
our country which has stood the test and 
strain of this war, that institution is our 
public school system. It has served as the 
one coherent, effective organization 
through which the government could 
promulgate its ideals and carry forward its 
great programs. Through every state and 
every district the call has gone forth and 
teachers and pupils have leaped forward 
eagerly to answer every request and every 
command. This great army of public edu- 
cation fights not only that the world may 
be made safe for democracy, but that de- 
mocracy may be made safe for the world. 
There is no other way given under heaven 
whereby the real ideals of democracy may 
be written than in the hearts and minds of 
our rising generations. We may fondly 
hope and eagerly strive for a League of 
Nations which shall insure the peace of 
the world. Every patriot must give his as- 
sent and his help to every endeavor which 
gives the slightest hope of permanent 
peace, but I believe that the only league 
that gives a substantial hope for universal 
peace is that understanding and agreement 
which is written in the hearts and minds 
of the children of the world through uni- 
versal education. Unless we translate the 
meanings of this war into proper ideals, 
into proper habits of thought, into proper 
attitudes of mind, no document, however 
written or however nobly signed, will en- 
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dure the clash and collision of human self- 
ishness and human ambitions. Have we 
not, therefore, fellow teachers, reason for 
an enlarged appreciation of the work that 
lies behind us and for increased devotion 
and hope for the work which lies before 
us? In our hands lies the future, not only 
of this great democracy, but of the demo- 
cratic idea throughout the world. 

Mr. Louis Nusbaum, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, followed 
State Supt. Blair, presenting the 


CLAIMS OF THE JUNIOR RED CROSS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: What I have to 
say concerns the administration of at least 
one phase of our school work. The Red 
Cross, to begin with, must be recognized 
for what it is worth. The Red Cross it- 
self is not an institution, it is not a mate- 
rial thing—it is an ideal, just as America 
is an ideal. America isn’t that piece of 
bunting, but it is the ideals for which this 
nation of 100,000,000 human beings stands. 
The Red Cross is doing a lot of most pro- 
ductive things. It is an emergency organi- 
zation, of late chiefly concerned with the 
war; an organization which has helped out 
in every crisis of the world’s history since 
its establishment. It isn’t that it has an 
income of several hundred million dollars 
a year that makes it big; it isn’t that it has 
twenty million adult members and eight 
million juniors. It is the fact that it is an 
ideal in the lives of Americans that makes 
the Red Cross what it is, and it cannot be 
defined either in the terms of its size, or 
of the character of membership, or finan- 
cial status, or of the. boundless good that it 
accomplishes for humanity. It is a thing 
which has found its way into the very 
hearts of human beings wherever they may 
be. It is bigger than the United States, 
bigger than any community, than any race 
or people—it is humanity itself. 

What does the Junior organization stand 
for in our school life? A year ago my 
predecessor, as Division Director of the 
Junior Red Cross for Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, on the platform in Johnstown 
told the assembly something of the pros- 
pects of the Junior Red Cross organization, 
and brought out the fact that the Junior 
membership could contribute to the mate- 
rial good which the Red Cross was accom- 
plishing in a productive capacity in making 
garments, sweaters and surgical dressings 
to go to the other side. In the course of 
two or three months nearly eight million 
school children were enrolled. It was an 
outlet, a means of expressing the thing 
which every child in America was feeling, 
because it was what their fathers and 
mothers were feeling. 

The Junior Red Cross was a medium 
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through which the children could give con- 

crete expression to their patriotism. The 
child making an apron or dress found, for 
the first time, a new joy in making that 
apron or dress, because that garment was 
going with a compassion and sympathy to 
somebody more in need of it than the child 
herself—it was in the true spirit of altru- 
ism—of help for human kind, and it is that 
kind of thing for which the Junior Red 
Cross stands; and that in connection with 
the school work means as much as any les- 
son that can be taught—the school must 
stand for something bigger than material 
things. By way of illustration of the 
things the Red Cross has done, one of the 
Chapter Directors told me that last term, 
when they made a lot of knit goods, among 
them were knit caps, simple ordinary caps, 
perhaps two colors of yarn. One big rough 
boy who had left school to go to work into 
the mines came back one afternoon, exhib- 


| iting his interest in these various articles. 


He looked at those little caps and said, 
“What’s them for?” The teacher ex- 
plained what they were for, and he asked, 
“Where’s the ribbons?” She said, “We 
haven’t any ribbons.” “Don’t all caps 
have ribbons on them?” he asked. “ Yes, 
but we can’t afford to spend our money on 
trifles like ribbons.” “How much do they 
cost?” She told him and he dug down 
into his pocket; saying: “ Buy ribbons. We 
are not going to have our school send out 
caps like that.” 

We have recently issued a pamphlet of 
some 430 or 440 pages, No. 606, to help the 
rural teacher. It gives a program of work 
which can be carried through every month 
of the year. Some teachers ask where they 
are going to get the time to do this kind of 
thing. I say it isn’t going to require one 
extra minute of school time. Do we want 
the Red Cross in our schools? If you feel 
that there is some good in the continuance 
of this organization in the schools, you 
ought to say so. Let us, representing 43,- 
ooo teachers in Pennsylvania, pass a reso- 
lution that we should like to see the Junior 
Red Cross organization continued in our 
school work. I hope the Committee on 
Resolutions will ask that the Junior Red 
Cross be continued as a part of the work 
as our National Red Cross organization. 

Dr. Wm. C. Bagley was named for the 
next address on the program of the after- 
noon, but, as he was not able to be present, 
Dr. David Snedden, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, addressed the Association upon 


SOME QUESTIONS IN THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION. 


Underlying all work are the philosoph- 
ical principlesewhich, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, guide the workers. Philosophy 
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lies beyond science—it is more inclusive, 
but also more speculative, more vague, less 
determinate. In those reaches of our liv- 
ing and our working where knowledge 
comes not to guide us, to interpret and 
forecast our actions, we substitute hypothe- 
ses, ideals, speculations. Each one of us 
has such a philosophy—implicit in his own 
prepossessions, habits, approved customs, 
explicit in his clearly defined aims, expec- 
tations, plans. 

So as civilization evolves, as our own 
places in the world shift, we develop new 
philosophies, or rather old elements in our 
philosophies dissolve and new ones appear; 
and, of course, these processes are pecu- 
liarly active in time of rapid social transi- 
tions. 

In a recent article in the “ Unpopular 
Review” a careful thinker distinguished 
between two kinds of “sentimentalism ”— 
“hard sentimentalism,” which, cruel and 
open-eyed, tries to ride down, to crush 
realities, the facts which oppose it; and 
“soft sentimentalism,” which shuts the 
eyes and tenderly seeks to evade realities. 
All philosophical principles of action, 
greatly affected, as they must be, by feel- 
ing, are in danger of exhibiting an excess 
of feeling at either the pole of the “hard” 
or of the “soft.” The pendulum is apt to 
swing from one extreme to the other. 

The underlying principles of education 
at sundry times in the past were exces- 
sively charged with hard sentimentalism— 
as was religion, government, economics. 
Does any one think that is the case to-day 
in education? But is there any danger of 
the opposite? We have been for some 
years reacting strongly from educational 
formalism. We have no wish to return to 
corporal punishment, imposition of dogma, 
autocratic government, disregard of child- 
ish instincts of growth. We know better 
than to do that, in some respects at least. 

Is it at all likely that we shall err on the 
side of “soft sentimentalism”—as do so 
often parents of one child, soft-hearted 
mothers, self-centered parents generally? 
We are being drawn forward in social and 
educational matters by organizations whose 
aspirations are most commendable, but 
whose programs are probably frequently 
made in disregard of many stubborn reali- 
ties. This is especially likely to be the case 
where pioneering efforts are being made 
in the interests of a better social economy. 
The writer suggests that questions like the 
following at present require serious con- 
sideration, if we are to prevent ourselves 
from becoming the victims of “soft senti- 
mentalism.” 

1. The extension upward of the period 
of compulsory school attendance. 
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2. Prohibition of all wage-earning work 
for young people. 

3. Attempts to put instruction for chil- 
dren above ten years of age on an activity 
basis. 

The underlying ideals involved in all of 
these are good, nay, excellent. Broadly 
speaking, society should compel all children 
to attend school, full time or part time, as 
long as it can be shown that such attend- 
ance is really and adequately profitable to 
the individual and to society. But simply 
to require all persons to go to school full 
time until sixteen is no acceptable applica- 
tion of this principle. The amount of 
schooling of any available type which indi- 
viduals can “take in” will vary greatly. 
As schools are now organized and con- 
ducted many pupils are profiting hardly at 
all from their attendance between twelve 
and fourteen years of age. Would the sit- 
uation be improved if full time attendance 
were prolonged to sixteen? We may, and 
probably shall improve our schools, of 
course; but, pending greater adjustment of 
schools to the needs of retarded and pecu- 
liar pupils should we approve the general 
enforcement of two years’ added attend- 
ance? We may be doing serious wrong 


.to individuals and to society. 


So with regard to work. No one can 
question that there are many kinds of work 
which are unsuitable for children from 12 
to 14, from 14 to 16, or from 16 to 18. 
There are kinds and seasons of work which 
are unsuitable for girls or women, for 
young men or old men, and some which are 
unsuitable for everybody. On the other 
hand, is there any physical work, and any 
amount of it—real, productive work, not 
make-believe—which is suitable, even de- 
sirable, for some children from 12 to 14? 
14 to 16? 16to 18? Girls 14 to 16? Young 
‘women ? 

May it not be that in our violent reac- 
tion against factory work, routine work, 
hard hours, etc., for young workers we are 
in danger of going to the extremes of soft 
sentimentalism? Many of us question 
whether enforced deprivation of the needs 
and opportunities for sustained physical 
work, leading to earned rewards—which 
deprivation is caused by city conditions, by 
laws, and by demands of schools may not 
be working great harm, laying the founda- 
tions for subtle social diseases. 

Finally, we must all commend those de- 
velopments in educational theory and prac- 
tice which have enriched the schools for 
young children with realistic plays, and 
learning processes based on concrete expe- 
rience. We need one kind of extension up- 
ward of this tendency—namely, that which 
will give us, in the upper grades, longer 
school days filled in part with activities 
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contributing to natural growth—physical 
play, handicrafts, easy literature, general 
reading, spontaneous music, etc. 

But let us refrain from trying to place 
all work on this basis. The civilized soci- 
ety into which our boys and girls must fit 
will exact heavy work of mind and body. 
It will require the prolonged performance 
of tasks that will be far from agreeable. 
The foundations of habit, attitude and 
ideal for all this can in part be laid in the 
schools—provided we avoid the pitfalls of 
easy-going, soft sentimentalism. 

Prof. Charles S. Davis presented the 


REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Mr. President: The Educational Council 


desires to submit the following report: 

I. We desire to call attention to the fact 
that the public schools of the United States 
have been justified by the results of Ameri- 
ca’s part in the Great War for world de- 
mocracy. The spirit of patriotism for our 
country and its ideals displayed, both by 
our boys at the front and our citizens at 
home, has been the admiration of the 
world. Democracy has again been vin- 
dicated. 

The public schools of the nation deserve 
more credit than any other agency in 
bringing about this condition. For gen- 
erations the public school teachers have 
quietly and without ostentation been teach- 
ing democracy and Americanism and in- 
stalling their principles into the hearts of 
the children. 

During the Great War the public school 
has been one of the greatest agencies used 
by the federal government in bringing to 
the people the ideas and ideals of democ- 
racy. 

While we take great pride in the tri- 
umph of American ideals of education over 
the greatly vaunted German ideals, we yet 
realize that the war has shown us some 
serious defects in our educational system. 
With a realization of the lessons brought 
home to us by the war, we recommend, 
first—that provision be made for adequate 
compulsory physical education in our pub- 
lic schools. We recommend, second, that 
industrial and vocational training be given 
a more prominent place in the school cur- 
riculum. We recommend, third, that every 
possible means be adopted to foster the 
spirit of co-operation between the public 
schools and the Federal government main- 
tained during the war. The council urges 
the importance of continued emphasis on 
the school activities which made for na- 
tional preparedness and also urges all pos- 
sible extension thereof. 

We commend the action of the Federal 
government in organizing the Educational 
Extension Division so that educational 





war time materials may be made available 
to the citizenship of the states. 

2. We reaffirm the action of previous 
councils on following: 

I. The increase of minimum school term 
to eight months. 

2. The consolidation of rural schools 
where feasible. 

3. The establishment of summer schools 
at all the normal schools. 

4. The necessity for more and better 
trained teachers. 

[Note:—A conference was held this 
morning between the Educational Council’s 
High School members and the Normal 
School principals at which the following 
agreement was reached: 

That pupils from accredited High 
Schools shall have their grades in these 
schools accepted for academic work be- 
yond the common school branches and that 
said pupils shall be exempt from exami- 
nations by the State Boards in said 
branches. | 

5. Amending the code to provide study 
and practice more definitely professional 
before granting provisional and perma- 
nent college certificates. 

6. The inauguration of the six-six plan 
of school organization in the small centres 
of population and the six-three-three plan 
of junior and senicr high schools in the 
larger centres of population. 

3. The council further recommends: 

(1) That the methods of certification 
of teachers should be reorganized, more 
uniform standards adopted, and provi- 
sion be made for the issuance of a cer- 
tificate to cover teaching in high schools 
of the first grade. 

(2) That the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association’s full energies be 
put squarely back of the State Board of 
Education’s campaign to secure the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) The appropriation necessary to 
put into effect the Teachers’ Retirement 
Bill. 

(b) The 25 per cent. increase to sal- 
aries of teachers. 

(c) The appropriation of at least $20,- 
000,000 for the public schools for the 
next two years. 

(d) The consolidation of rural schools, 

(e) Compulsory physical education. 

(f) Americanization of all our people. 

(3) To safeguard the health, growth 
and educational fitness of future citi- 
zens, we favor a compulsory attendance 
law which requires full attendance for 
the entire term of pupils between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, pro- 
vided the law allows boards to fix at the 
beginning of the term seventy per cent. 
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attendance of pupils between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen years. To pro- 
vide for more effective enforcement of 
this compulsory attendance law each 
county’ superintendent should be em- 
powered to appoint if necessary a county 
supervisory attendance officer. 

(4) That local industrial and com- 
mercial conditions in their relation to 
the growth and prosperity of the com- 
munity, on the one hand, and their em- 
ployment of the product of the public 
schools on the other, be closely studied 
and appraised. And that, so far as can 
be done without sacrificing the broader 
and higher aims of cultural education 
in its relations to citizenship and the 
development of character, there be a 
closer degree of correlation than now 
exists between the public schools and the 
commercial and productive activities of 
the community. ’ 

(5) That to purify and elevate our 
citizenship, we should insist on the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Thoroughly Americanize our sys- 
tem of education. Careful instruction 
should be given in our language, in the 


principles of our government, and in the 


history of our country. 

(6) The teaching of alien languages 
should be forbidden by law in all ele- 
mentary, public, private and parochial 
schools in the first six grades. 

(c) That all private and parochial 
elementary schools should be required to 
conform to section 1414 of the School 
Code which requires that every child 
between the ages of eight and sixteen 
years shall attend a school in which com- 
mon English branches are taught, and 
Shall attend such school continuously 
throughout the entire term during which 
the public schools shall be in session; 
and that the certificate of the instructor 
and the instruction given shall be con- 
sidered as complying with the provisions 
of this section, if satisfactory to the 
proper county or district superintendent 
of schools, subject to the authority of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

(d) Special public elementary day or 
evening schools should be established for 
the instruction of all aliens above the 
age of sixteen years in common English 
branches, and aliens should be required 
to attend such schools regularly for a 
specified time each year until fairly pro- 
ficient in these branches. 

(5) Employers should be forbidden by 
law to give employment to aliens under 
21 years of age who cannot read and 
write the English language and whose 
day or evening school report cards do 
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not show regular attendance and satis- 
factory progress. 

(6) Citizenship should be refused to 
all aliens who cannot read and write 
the English language and who have not 
a fair knowledge of the principles of our 
government and of United States His- 
tory; and aliens should be required to 
become citizens within a reasonable 
time, or indicate their intention to return 
to the countries from which they came. 


Respectfully submitted for the Council, 
Cuas. S. Davis, Chairman. 


The members of the Educational Council, ex- 
officio: Charles S. Davis, President, Steelton ; 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg; J. George 
Becht, Harrisburg; R. B. Teitrick, Harrisburg; 
S. E. Weber, Scranton. General Association: 
C. D. Koch, Harrisburg, 3 years; C. B. Rob- 
ertson, Pittsburgh, 2 years; S. E. Downs, Ard- 
more, I year. County Superintendence: James 
J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk, 3 years; Samuel 
Hamilton, Wilkinsburg, 2 years; J. C. Taylor, 
Scranton, 1 year. City and Borough Superin- 
tendence: H. A. Oday, Mahanoy City (substi- 
tute) ; Atreus Wanner, York, 2 years; John P. 
Garber, Philadelphia, 1 year. College and 
Normal School: Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg, 
3 years; Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, 2 years; 
W. G. Chambers, Pittsburgh, 1 year. High 
School: G. D. Robb, Altoona, 3 years; W. C. 
Graham, Wilkinsburg, 2 years; W. L. Smith, 
Pittsburgh, 1 year. Graded School: C. F. 
Seidel, Allentown, 3 years; Katherine E. 
Moran, Scranton, 2 years; W. F. Kennedy, 
Pittsburgh, 1 year. Rural School: J. L. Spie- 
gel, Greensburg, 3 years; R. K. Smith, Daw- 
son, 2 years; Amelia Myers, Jeannette, 1 year. 
Manual Arts; Mrs. Anna G. Green, Harris- 
burg, 3 years; Ardee Rorabaugh, Elkins Park, 
2 years; Fannie Woodside, Hazlewood, 1 year. 
Music: A. L. Fillmore, Pittsburgh, 3 years; 
Mrs. J. C. Milleisen, Altoona, 2 years; J. C. 
McIlroy, Jr., McKeesport, 1 year. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON P. S. E, A. DURING 
AND AFTER THE WAR. 


The following is the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association during and after the 
War. It was made by the Committee on 
the 31st of December, 1918, was referred 
to the Resolutions Committee for report, 
reported back to the Association by the 
Resolutions Committee January 2nd, and 
adopted by the Association. 

Your committee on ‘the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association during and after the 
War, authorized by the Executive Committee 
and appointed by you, wishes to report as 
follows: 

The conditions brought about by the world 
war call for reconsideration of former policies 
and practices. Realizing that many of the 
fundamentals of a common education remain 
unchanged, we are nevertheless constrained to 
point out that a wider application of practices 
affecting society must be made in the curricu- 
lum and its special subjects, and schools. Nu- 
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merous problems have arisen in our schools 
which will continue during the period imme- 
diately following the war, and some will be- 
come permanent. 

The need of prescribed physical education 
and training, of the elimination of illiteracy, 
and of Americanization as a distinct task of 
our schools, immediately took prominent place 
im our educational scheme upon the declara- 
tion of war. That measures for correction of 
these defects can be a war measure only seems 
unthinkable. The socializing and making more 
efficient of school activities by capitalizing the 
habits of thrift and productive capacity of 
youth engendered through saving for War 
Saving stamps and school gardening, can be 
made permanent by providing opportunities 
for the continuance of these habits and ac- 
tivities. 

Fortunately we were spared in great measure 
the exploitation of child labor by the indus- 
tries as war measures. It must be our busi- 
ness to see that! this does not happen in peace 
times by any lowering of child labor standards 
already established. ; 

Through the call to arms, and attractiveness 
of wages offered in other vocations, the teach- 
ing force of the State lost many of its valua- 
ble and experienced teachers. That the re- 
muneration in most other vocations, and cer- 
tainly all professions other than the ministry, 
will continue to offer greater remuneration 
than the teaching profession for many years 
to come seems certain. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon the revenue providers of this com- 
monwealth to see that the education of its 
youth is not endangered by failure to produce 
sufficient funds from the $18,000,000,000 of its 
wealth to secure adequately trained teachers. 

In this connection it seems certain that the 
national wealth must be called upon to help 
accomplish those things that a State by itself 
couldnot. By establishing a National Depart- 
ment of Education with large appropriations 
many State educational problems will be 
greatly assisted toward solution. We there- 
fore call your attention to Senate Bill No. 
4987. 

While we are not afraid of too great cen- 
tralization through the national government, 
we look with disfavor upon the proposal of 
the National Education Association that all 
State Educational Associations affiliate with it 
through representation in a house of dele- 
gates. To do so would necessitate raising the 
enrollment fee in the P. S. E. A. to three dol- 
lars. This we fear would endanger our mem- 
bership, and leave us without free educational 
expression as an independent Association. 

The altruism of the United States in all its 
war policies has set a new world standard of 
ideals. That these ideals will influence a world 
peace we firmly believe. That the influence of 
these ideals will reach back through the world 
markets to the industries, and through the men 
there into the homes seems certain. It will 
thus be possible for the schools to reach every 
home and engender and inculcate’ in the minds 
of the children of those homes American 
ideals of justice, humanity, and morality. 

} Your committee, therefore, presents for con- 
sideration the following resolutions: 





Resolved, first, that we endorse the platform 
of the National Education Association on 
Physical Health as follows: “Realizing that 
good health and a good physique constitute 
the foundation for all life-work, physical, 
mental, and spiritual, the Association urges 
that boards of education make health and phy- 
sical training a major subject, with equal rat- 
ing with all other school subjects, and that 
adequate facilities, including teachers, play 
fields, and apparatus be provided; and fur- 
ther, that care be exercised to secure those 
teachers best adapted to the training of boys 
and girls.” Furthermore, we urge legislation 
making physical education and training com- 
pulsory throughout the public schools of the 
Commonwealth. 

Resolved, second, that, recognizing the splen- 
did patriotic work rendered by the teachers 
and children of the Commonwealth in the 
many demands made upon the schools to meet 
the various needs and emergencies caused by 
the war; and recognizing the great value of 
this work in the development of initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and control of the children; we 
urge, in order to promote and continue this 
most profitable training, that the P. S. E. A. 
direct some plan for the study of this problem, 
and to have prepared in a form suitable for 
use in elementary schools, lessons and mate- 
rials supplementary to existing courses which 
will continue to encourage and promote the 
food production, food conservation, thrift and 
other opportunities for social service and civic 
betterment. 

Resolved, third, that we endorse the work 
of the Continuation School and urge its fur- 
ther development, and better articulation both 
with the school system itself and with the 
industries. Furthermore, we deprecate the 
attempt of any one, or any body of men, to 
lower the standards of child labor, by lower- 
ing the standards of the Continuation School. 

Resolved, fourth, that we urge the adoption 
of legislation whereby the salaries of all teach- 
ers, supervisors, principals, and special teachers 
shall be increased 25 per cent. through money 
appropriated from the State Treasury; and 
that a special committee be appointed by this 
Association, known as the “ Committee on In- 
creased Appropriations for Teachers’ Sala- 
ries,” which committee shall urge upon the 
Legislature the adoption of the above men- 
tioned legislation. 

Resolved, fifth, that in order to render per- 
manent and secure the high position given the 
United States and accepted by her among the 
nations of the earth, a great new emphasis be 
placed on moral education in the schools, and 
that a study of methods be instituted by which 
this may be made a definite feature of public 
instruction in this State. 

Resolved, sixth, that we deprecate the basing 
of article No. 1210 of the School Code on the 
salaries paid in 1906, whereby teachers’ sala- 
ries are based on the minimum salaries paid 
teachers in that year, and*thus placing a pre- 
mium on low salaries and favor a rectification 
of this measure. 

Resolved, seventh, that, recognizing the in- 
effectiveness of certain articles of the Consti- 
tution of our Association, and desiring a 
broader body of governing laws to enable the 
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Association to meet the many problems arising | 


in this new era, a committee on revision of the 
Constitution of the P. S. E. A. be appointed. 
Resolved, eighth, that we favor the contin- 
uance of a policy of independence in relation 
to other educational bodies, maintaining a po- 
sition of friendly intercourse and cordial co- 
operation, but avoiding affilations that would 
destroy our Association financially, and curb 
its free educational expression. To this end 
we invite all other State educational bodies 
en to join membership with the P. 
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Resolved, ninth, that the P. S. E. A. favors 
federal aid for educational purposes and also 
favors other national legislation, whereby a 
Department of Education would be created, 
but disapproves of Senate Bill No. 4987, as at 
present drawn up, inasmuch as it would place 
an unequal financial burden upon the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Signed: H. W. Dodd, chairman, Allentown ; 
Margaret T. Maguire, Philadelphia; Ada Van 
Stone Harris, Pittsburgh; George L. Omwake, 
Collegeville; A. M. Weaver, Williamsport; N. 
E. Heeter, Clarion; J. L. Eisenberg, Slippery 


| Rock Normal School. 


ACCOUNT OF THE PERMANENT FUND OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR Ig18. 
Dr. George M. Philips, of West Chester, presented the report of the Trustees of the Per- 


manent Fund which was adopted as read. The Trustees are Dr. George M. Philips, Supt. 
S. H. Dean of Mount Carmel, and President G. L. Omwake of Ursinus College. 








Receipts. 
Dec. 20, 1917. Balance in Savings fund of National Bank of Chester County, as 
DPT MABE PRDOEE 5 6:9) 5-scice'0500 1010/5. 4 Soe VERS Mick's WTR Wet ED obec ESTEE 118.99 
Jan. 7, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $500 Philadelphia bond (at 4 per cent.) ............ 10.00 
Feb. 1, 1918. Accrued int. of $500 U. S. bond (at 4 per cent.) ................. 8.95 
Feb. 1, 1918. 4 mo. int. on deposits (at 3 per cent.) ........ cece eee ee wee eens 88 
Feb. 1, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $4,000 New York bonds (at 4% per cent.) ......... 85.00 
Feb. 1, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $1,000 Beaver bond (at 4 per cent.) ................ 20.00 
Mar. 27, 1918. From Treasurer S. E. A. (loans repaid) ................ ee eeeeee 450.00 
Apr. 26, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $3,000 N. Y. bonds (at 4 per cent.) .............04. 60.00 
June 1,:1918.. 4’ mo: int. on deposits ‘(at 3 per Cent.) «2... ..ccccccecevcececeres 1.94 
May 29, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $2,000 Pittsburgh bonds (at 4% per cent.) ......... 42.50 
May 29, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $500 U. S. bond (at 4 per cent.) ....0......... 200 10.00 
July 24, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $500 Philadelphia bond (at 4 per cent.) ............ 10.00 
Aug. 28, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $4,000 New York bonds (at 4% per cent.) ......... 85.00 
Aug. 28, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $1,000 Beaver bond (at 4 per cent.) ................ 20.00 
Sept. °16, 1918. Accrued int. on $500 U. S. bond (at 4% per cent.) ............... 7.45 
Oct .:4,:1018. .4-mo; iht..on deposits. (at.3 per Cents): <iviecn desicce se ceewei esc ees 1.63 
Oct. 14, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $3,000 New York loan (at 4 per cent.) ............. 60.00 
Nov. 29, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $2,000 Pittsburgh bonds (at 4% per cent.) ......... 42.50 
Dec. 14, 1918. 6 mo. int. on $500 U. S. bond (at 4% per cent.) .............46. 10.62 
$ 1,045.46 
Payments. 
1918. 

Mar. 2. Expenses of Committee on Professional Training of Teachers..$ 58.99 

May 4. Paid for $500 U. S. 4% per cent. bond ................ eee e eee 500.00 

Nov. 4. Loaned to Treasurer account deficit ..................eee eee 350.00 

Oct. 1. Int. on $650 borrowed for Treasurer ................0eeeeeees 2.37 

MPECT AY, SATO IPG SIL OOK DOME 05 6.6: 5:00 g.a%0's. 0-0 6m ahhe vie a:9.0 ba we ee ene eisinenerd 3.00 
Total investment and expenditures ............ cc cece cece cc cccecceces $ 914.36 
Balance ‘in '3 per cent: savings fand:..... 2. ose. sscc csc e ces nsedececsess $ 131.10 

PRESENT CONDITION OF FUND. 

Invested in 4 per cent. New York City bonds, par value ...............ceeeeee eens $ 3,000.00 
Invested in 4% per cent. New York City bonds, par value ..............eeeeeeeee 4,000.00 
Invested in 4% per cent. Pittsburgh bonds, par value ............... 2. cece eee eens 2,000.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Beaver Co. bonds, par value ............ 0 csc cece cece eeee 1,000.00 
Invested in 4 per cent. Philadelphia bonds, par value ............... ec cesses eeeee 500.00 
Tevyeated in:a34 ‘percent: U; Sp Woeds oie. 5 tk eee is techn cee enceeseese 1,000.00 
Loanédito Preasurerof ASsOciation 9.45. ciiiece cise is ecbeeieces concswecveseesse 350.00 
In savings fund, National Bank of Chester County ............. 0.0 eeeeeeeeeeeeee 131.10 
PUMtm aOR ant GL OSS IE POE Ol) ) caorcne dw gue abies occ snwielele sibintios weed $11,981.10 


In addition to above loan of $350 I have, at the request of the President and Treasurer of 








the Association, with the approval of the Executive Committee, borrowed from the National 
Bank of Chester County, at 6 per cent. $650 for the Treasurer, in order to meet the obliga- 
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tions of the Association, as collateral security for which one of the above listed New York 
bonds for $1,000 is deposited as security. 
G. M. Pups, Chairman of Trustees of Permanent Fund. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT, 


The undersigned, appointed by the President of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion, beg leave to report that on the 26th day of December, 1918, they examined the accounts 
of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund of the Association, and found them to be correct as 
shown above. They examined the investments of the fund and found them as set forth 
above, together with the Association’s charter and the bond of the Treasurer, to the amount 
of $5,000, expiring on December 31, 1919, all in the Association’s box in the safe deposit vault 
of the National Bank of Chester County, West Chester, Pa. The $131.10 was found to be on 
deposit! in the savings fund of the National Bank of Chester County in a separate account, in 
the name of G. M. Phillips, Trustee, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

Signed : Appison L. Jones and THomas A. Bock, Auditors. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER JOHN C, WAGNER, 


Supt. Wm. W. Evans presented the following report of the Auditing Committee which 


was adopted as read: 
CARLISLE, September 15, 1918. 


Joun C. WaGNER in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 


Resources. 
1917. 
Oct: 20.. Balance received Laura I. Reeke ....00 occcnsccgnnaieccasea $ 2094.04 
Nov. 23. Dr. G. M. Philips, loan from Permanent Fund ............... 100.00 
Oct. 30 to June 6, 1918. Enrollment fees, 10678—38 Life Members....... 10,630.44 
Chives Teste MCIBOO c.. «o.oo. 5.0 ce ecety cag nes's noe warns 10.00 
One Membership Dues, 1916 ...............-45- 1.00 
NGG ois skp agate was Sada eke anes ee ewe un 3.25 $11,048.63 
Expenditures. 
1916. 
Nov. 17, No. 1. H.W. Dodd, Expenses Educational Council ........ $ 6.44 
26, No. 2. Chas. S.-Davis, Expenses to November 24 .......... 72.48 
No. 3. W.H. Chambers, Expenses Educational Council .... 17.64 
No. 4. Robt. C. Shaw, Expenses Educational Council ...... 15.38 
No. 5. Laura B. Staley, Expenses Educational Council ..... 9.85 
No. 6. E. M. Balsbaugh, Expenses Auditing Committee .... 3.86 
No. 7. A. Wanner, Expenses Educational Council .......... 1.86 
No. 8 Ray W. Sies, Legislative Committee ................ 14.15 
No. 9. W. C. Ketler, Expenses Educational Council ........ 24.72 
No. 10. Thellwell R. Cogeshall, Expenses Educational Council 24.72 
No. 11. Geo. W. Schlenker, Printing 1500 Booklets .......... 65.00 
No. 12. The Horvath Printery, Stationery .................. 21.15 
No. 13. R. K. Smith, Expenses Educational Council ......... 19.35 
No. 14.° E. M. Rapp, Expenses Educational Council ......... 3.35 
No. 15. S. E. Downes, Expenses Educational Council ....... 10.07 
No. 16. C. B. Robertson, Expenses Educational Council ..... 21.75 
Dec. 15, No. 17. Robert C. Shaw, Expenses Spl. Committee .......... 2.90 
No. 18. D. D. Hammelbaugh, Directors’ Department ........ 69.99 
No. 19. H. W. Golden, Expenses Educational Council ....... 20.88 
No. 20. A. L. Fillmore, Department of Music ............... 6.00 
No. 21. Carlisle Printing Co., 500 Enrollment Statements .... 8.00 
20, No. 22. The Horvath Printery, Printing .................... 69.76 
2a, No.2: Chas: S* Davis; Expenses: . 55 sc.8002 4. Sn wa ee 04.50 
28, No. 24. R. D. Rorabaugh, Expenses Educational Council .... 7.83 
No. 25. Katherine E. Moran, Expenses Educational Council. . 12.56 
No. 26. T. S. Davis, Legislative Committee ................. 18.70 
No. 27. W.C. Graham, Expenses Educational Council ....... 20.58 
No. 28. C. E. Dickey, Expenses Enrollment Allegheny ...... 7.10 
No. 29. J. W. Sweeney, Expenses Educational Council ...... 19.32 
No: 30; May Marshall. Cobb; Feei:s’.. 00:54 030i. ods 0s ets aden 200.00 
No. 31. J. P. McCaskey, Salary of Secretary ................ 25.00 


No. 32. H. O. Conn, Stenographic Services ................. 50.00 
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1918. 


Jan. 8, No. 


Feb. 12, No. 


25, No. 


28, No. 
Apr. 5, No. 


May 24, No. 


25, No. 
28, No. 
June 28, No. 
24, No. 
July 1, No. 


93. 
103. 


104. 
106. 


J 
L 
Cc. 
. St 
A. 
J. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


P. McCaskey, Expenses of H. O. Conn ........... 
. R. Crumrine, Expenses Enr. Com., Washington ... 
F. Habon, Dept. City and Borough Supts. ........ 
tanley A. Zweibel, Exp. City and Borough Dept. . 

J. Costella, Exp. Dept. City and Borough Supts.. 
F. Adams, Expenses High School Department .. 

C. A. Prosser, Fee and Expenses ...............45- 
R. E. Laramy, Co-operation Committee ............. 


Newell Dwight Hillis, Fee .................eeeeeaee 
William A. Wetzel, Fee and Expenses .............. 
J. A. Appenseller, Expenses P. I. A. A. ............. 
William McAndrews, Fee and Expenses ............ 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Expenses High School Dept. ... 
Ira S. Wolcott, Department Child Study ........... 
The Telegraph Printing Co., 31,800 Programs ....... 
John McDowell, Fee and Railroad Expenses ........ 
Chas. S. Davis, Hotel Expenses John McDowell ..... 
Thomas A. Bock, Committee on Necrology ......... 
S.C. Wallace, Clerk Tite: o.c...6.6:6c cisess cece ctacniee 
Commercial Printing Office, Mailing Enrollm’t Blanks 
Carlisle Printing Co., 1,000 blanks .................. 
Valley Engraving Co., Sketches .................06- 
The Geis Store, Rent of Chairs ..................4. 
Benchoff Printing Co., 1,800 Programs ............. 
G. B. Murdock, Clerical Work ..................06. 
PUGTVE “TIDDOE, RetBIC: ..o ooo cc oc ccs tis nie soe p 00 0 wactose 
Ed. J. Tobin, Fee and Expenses .................... 
J. Kelso Green, Printing and Postage ............... 
Farmers Trust Co., Carlisle, Pa., Treasurer’s Bond .. 
Jno. C. Wagner, Traveling Expenses Johnstown .. 
Jno. C. Wagner, Postage, Expenses General Chair- 
man Enrollment Committee ................00000 
Fannie Sax Long, Department School Patrons ...... 
Telegraph Printing Co., Express Charges .......... 
C. S. Knapp, Expenses Enrollment Warren County .. 
C. S. Davis, Expenses, 1/11-2/11 .......... eee eens 


. J. J. Brehm, Graded School Department ............ 


Oliver P. Cornman, Legislative Committee .......... 
R. C. Gleason, High School Department ............ 
The Horvath Printery, Stationery .................. 
H. J. Stockton, Office Expenses .................25- 
Clara E. Howard, Library Department ............. 
D. D. Hammelbaugh, Director’s Department ........ 
George A. Works, Fee and Expenses .............. 
G. M. Philips, Refund to Permanent Fund .......... 
Reba E. Hughes, Typewriting Names of Johnstown 
PESO os clon cor abla sapueoeeh sans eee eae sé 
Laura I. Keck, Auditing Report and Postage ........ 
Grace “7 Harclerode, Stenographic Services and Sup- 
DOR cite cans psRnd GOES Ce se Raced OR OS SeEYERET EES 
Mary C. eC, PASM 5 ooo oie ois s 9 « deseo sip ace se 
Laura I. Keck, Services as Treasurer of D. D. Keck 
EU EI PO os a coo Secs eee os baceivin Gtlcaie 8 
Jno. C. Wagner, Salary and Additional Salary of 
PEOROUUEE 6550 ithe te ca cock ae cae cence es ooels ee 
Pennsylvania School Journal, 3 Thousand Pamphlets 
MDRUER, er OSES 6 iecic 3's wilee ean 6 Feo hia doeue wale 

The New Era Printing Co., 10,925 copies of Proceed- 
ings, Johnstown Meeting SAS ois it aan Cote iba ohe 
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20.86 
68.00 
9.50 
32.35 
34-55 
43.85 
173.55 
41.57 


150.00 
47.50 
39.75 

179.66 
44.12 
12.25 

554-75 
42.76 

3.30 
3-54 
8.00 
17.48 


50.00 
225.00 
31.00 


23.64 
6,555.00 $10,963.30 





Balance of hand September 15, 1918 ........... 


seater $ 85.33 


HarrispurG, Pa., December 30, 1918. 
We, the undersigned Committee appointed to audit the account of John C. Wagner, 

Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the Johnstown Meeting, 

have examined the same, as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the vouchers for 


the same, and we find them to be correct. 
Signed: Ww. W. Evans, J. J. Koenzer, Bera B. Smirn, Auditing Committee. 
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The President appointed the following 
committees as announced in the Official 
Program: 

Resolutions—F. W. Robbins, chairman, 
Williamsport, L. E. McGinnes, Steelton, I. B. 
Bush, Erie, H. B. Work, Lancaster, W. S. 
Hertzog, California, G. W. Flounders, Phila- 
delphia. 

Legislative—Oliver P. Cornman, chairman, 
Philadelphia, Elizabeth S. Baker, Harrisburg, 
Charles S. Foos, Reading, J. W. Anthony, 
Pittsburgh, J. George Becht, Harrisburg, Na- 
than C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, A. C. Gordon, 
Pittsburgh, Joseph Howerth, Shamokin. 

Necrology.—Charles E. Dickey, chairman, 
Pittsburgh, D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield, H. 
J. Wickey, Middletown, Mabel W. Mulock, 
Altoona, Ira R. Kraybill, Millersville. 

On Co-operation with State Teachers’ 
League—R. E. Laramy, chairman, Easton, 
Robert C. Shaw, Greensburg, John W. Snoke, 
Lebanon. 

Auditing. —Wm. W. Evans, chairman, 
Bloomsburg, J. J. Koehler, Honesdale, B. B 
Smith, Connellsville. 

Enrollment Committee —T. S. Davis, chair- 
man, Blair County, Robert C. Shaw, West- 
moreland County, Charles Lose, Lock Haven 
Normal School, Eli M. Rapp, Berks County. 

Special Committee on the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association During and 
After the War—H. W. Dodd, chairman, Al- 
lentown, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Pitts- 
— Miss Margaret T. Maguire, Philadel- 
phia, J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery Rock, 
A, Weaver, Williamsport, George Leslie 
Omwake, Collegeville, N. E. Heeter, Clarion. 

Committee to Co-operate on the Special 
Teachers’ Salary Bill—W. R. Zimmerman, 
chairman, Harrisburg, Charles R. Foster, 
Pittsburgh, B. B. Smith, Connellsville, Miss 
Laura Weaver, Muncy, Miss Sarah F. Clarge, 
Scranton. 

Committee on Taxation and the Schools.— 
Charles S. Davis, chairman, Steelton, George 
W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh, William Lauder, Har- 
risburg. 


iin 
ad 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 








. leader of the song program of the 
opening exercises was Prof. W. W. 
Jones, of Scranton. After fifteen minutes 
cf the new war songs, and good old songs, 
in grand chorus by the audience, President 
Weber spoke earnestly of the world war, 
and the noble part in it borne by England, 
France and the United States, and gave 
fitting introduction to the representatives 
of these nations. It was a program of 
thrilling interest. 

The first speaker was Miss Helen 
Frazer, a representative of the British 
government, upon 


THE MORAL ISSUES OF THE WAR. 


In these days the statesmen of the Allied 
countries are engaged in the great and 
difficult task of making peace. The war is 
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not yet over. We have achieved only one 
of the great ends to which we set out in 
1914—we have beaten down Prussian Mili- 
tarism. The official British report on the 
ending of hostilities on November 11th 
reads: In the fifty-second month of a war 
without precedent in History the French 
army, assisted by the Allies, achieved the 
defeat of the enemy. The enemy is de- 
feated—so far, so good, but it is perfectly 
clear that there is in Germany no real rec- 
ognition of the feeling of the world about 
them—no realization of the enormity and 
iniquity of their crimes, no contrition. 
Germany is sorry for only one thing—that 
she lost the war. 

We have to realize therefore with what 
kind of people we are dealing in making 
peace. Their inability to realize their 
crimes is the most depressing fact at this 
moment. Their inability to realize that the 
world can never regard seriously any peo- 
ple who surrendered their Fleet ignomini- 
ously with the contemptible complaint of 
the German Admiral that it was “ intoler- 
able they-should have to surrender their 
navy without its being beaten,” which 
called for Wemyss’s retort, “It had only 
to come out.” 

I know you will all agree that there is 
only one way of teaching them and that is 
to make them pay for what they have done 
—and yet we realize that no punishment 
we can exact can really pay. In four and 
a quarter years they have spread sorrow 
and desolation through Europe, caused an- 
guish and suffering immeasurable. No 
mind is capable of realizing all they have 
done. The very soul sickens at a contem- 
plation of even a fraction of these horrors. 
The spiritual punishment for their crimes 
is in higher hands than ours—it will be 
washed out in ways mysterious and incon- 
ceivable to us, we say. “ Vengeance is 
mine,” saith the Lord, “I will repay.” But 
we are going to see that human justice, 
which manifests Divine justice, is done so 
far as we can secure it. We are going to 
have, as Lloyd-George says, “a just, but 
not revengeful, peace.” We desire to im- 
pose justice without cruelty or vindictive- 
ness. I have a very great antipathy for 
people who desire to be vindictive—though 
we feel we must be silent when those speak 
with hatred who have suffered vindictive 
cruelty. But the very spirit of our men 
and the ideals for which they fought make 
vindictive cruelty a thing to be despised. 
And we know no decent nation could do 
the things to Germany that they have done 


| to others. 


Perhaps what we find it hardest to for- 
give is what they did at sea. We are a 
people who have a great navy and sea- 
power not only because we are the Island 
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heart of so great an empire which makes 
it essential for our safety, but because we 
love the sea. Men who go down to the 
sea in ships are men of great hearts and 
simply great ideals, and we have high tra- 
ditions of chivalry at sea, and to have four 
years of piracy and murder at sea has been 
to us ferhaps the greatest of our enemies’ 
crimes. They were not content to commit 
the crime of torpedoing a ship at sight. 
When the men took to the boats they fired 
on the boats. They took the men of the 
“Belgian Prince” out of the boats, put 
them on the deck of their submarine, made 
them throw off their life belts and sub- 
merged the submarine Fifteen thousand 
of our merchant seamen are dead—killed 
by the enemy in this war, and you can see 
why our seamen vowed they would never 
carry a man to a peace conference till Ger- 
many was defeated. 

I want to see individuals guilty of the 
great crimes of this war, from the Kaiser 
downwards, brought to justice—to see the 
men tried who ordered the deportation of 
women and girls from Northern France 
and Belgium, the men guilty of these 
crimes at sea. We have sent to their last 
account not a few of these men guilty of 
cruelty to prisoners. If we bring these in- 
dividuals to justice it will not only do good 
to Germany, but to all the world. It will 
establish the principle which we must es- 
tablish, that international justice will seek 
out and punish crimes against civilization 
and humanity, no matter under what cloak 
they try to hide them. War is no excuse 
for these crimes. 

We must exact payment for what they 
have done, and it is impossible to realize 
what they have made of Northern France 
and part of Belgium unless you have seen 
it. No man should make terms of peace 
who has not seen it. It is, in truth, the 
abomination of desolation. Their payment 
should be as heavy as they can carry for a 
generation, and as their industry and zeal 
goes year after year to pay back and ex- 
piate their crimes, we shall hope that rea- 
lization of their crime will come. 

We shall, I feel sure, do no territorial 
or national injustices to our enemy. We 
desire to leave no sores in Europe that 
will lead to struggles again. This is our 
first task—terms with the enemy. Our sec- 
ond task is that of securing sound Euro- 
pean settlements and dealings with the Col- 
onies, and our third, consideration of a 
League of Nations. Our second task is 
not easy. The western problems are sim- 
pler but the Near East has conflicting 
claims. Italy—and every ally will regard 


Italy’s claims with the greatest sympathy— 
Italy came into the war on our side against 
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her own old allies, at a moment when the 
task was heavy and the outlook dark, and 
Italy has fought brilliantly under the most 
difficult conditions. Italy’s claims conflict 
with Jugo-Slav and Czecho-Slovak claims. 
There are the claims of Greece, Roumania 
and Serbia which seem to promise easier 
settlements, while Bulgaria, in Bulgaria’s 
usual way, seems to think we ought to re- 
gard her as merely unlucky in having 
chosen the wrong side, and not at all out 
of count by doing so—and there is Turkey 
—to go out of Europe this time—and Ar- 
menia. It seems that France will accept 
responsibilities in Asia Minor. There re- 
mains Poland, fighting fiercely and Russia 
with your own men engaged in actions at 
this time. It is not going to be easy to 
settle Europe and till we do, the war is not 
over. We have a group in our country 
who demand that we shall leave Russia— 
take all our troops away and let it alone, 
and yet that same group supports the 
League of Nations, and that seems to me 
to imply, if it is to mean anything at all, 
that those in the League cannot leave such 
responsibilities and say it is not the Allies’ 
affair. Then there are the German Colo- 
nies. How they will all be disposed of we 
do not know. But we know one thing— 
they are not going back to Germany. It is 
not merely the right of conquest to dispose 
of them. Germany has put herself out of 
court on this question by her treatment of 
the native races in her Colonies. Germany 
is not fit to have colonies. Read the Blue 
Book report on her administration in 
Africa. Take only the case of Herreros— 
in 1904 there were 80,000 Herreros, in 1911 
there were 15,000 Herreros. There was 
no famine or pestilence or “act of God” 
to cause it. The Germans’ inhuman treat- 
ment led to revolt and after their punitive 
expeditions had done their worst, they 
drove the remnant of the people into a 
small part of the country and poisoned the 
wells around them. I remember talking of 
these things to men at home, and asking 
why we permitted such things to go on, 
why we did not protest and take action— 
and the answer was that Europe was an 
armed camp, and Germany ready to strike 
—and our action would be impossible. 
And that brings me to the League of 
Nations. If we finish this war without a 
League that can act in just such cases, that 
can see that justice is done, we shall have 
lost this war in reality. I am opposed in 
the very strongest way to the admission of 
Germany to such a League till Germany is 
a vastly different country. The League, to 
achieve anything, must have a basis of real 
unity of thought, ideal and conception It 
must have trust. The countries that in this 
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war have learned to know and understand 
each other are the right nucleus of this 
League. In the discussion of this questton 
the brilliant and logical mind of France 
has much to give that is of supreme value, 
and I am convinced that our statesmen will 
work out a sound beginning of what may 
in the end become the federation of the 
world that one of our poets foresaw. But 
it must be sound and sane, and meantime 
we cannot, for instance, dream of giving 
up our sea power which has four times 
saved Europe and the world from domina- 
tion, and is essential to our existence. It 
would be tantamount to asking us to com- 
mit suicide, till the world can give us 
security. 

We have learned to know, and I venture 
to use the word to love, France in these 
years of war and to appreciate that passion 
of patriotism which is the expression of 
her soul. 

The drawing together of this country 
and our own country we rejoice in deeply. 
It is one of the great events of most happy 
significance to the world that this war has 
brought. Our friendship now is so deep 
and rich that it is quite impossible that 
there should ever be serious differences 
between us. Surface squabbles there will 
be. We are like a family group, so much 
alike that we are bound to disagree now 
and then. You see, we speak the same 
language and that means we know exactly 
and easily just what we are saying about 
each other. But our criticisms are going 
to be quite good for each other. Yours 
are going to be quite good for us. I know 
I should like to be Censor in America at 
this moment, and I am not sure that I 
should not like to do more than censor. I 
should like to intern some of the gentle- 
men of the Press in this country who do 
their utmost to sow dissensions between us, 
gentlemen who retail gossip columns long 
and others who play the German game. 

We ask ourselves what other great is- 
sues concern us. In these years of war 
millions of men have died for us—for my 
country about a million men, for France 
over a million, here fewer, but every loss 
is precious. Men have died by millions 
for our freedom and security—we have 
been bought with a great price, and we 
must ask ourselves if we are worthy of the 
price that has been paid. Why did these 
men die—we know they died for us and 
our countries—our poets have written im- 
mortal verse expressing their love and hap- 
piness to die for their dear lands. But one 
poet’s answer goes deep into it. Thomas 
Keith, the gifted young Irishman, who be- 
fore he died in Flanders, wrote a poem to 
— daughter Betty, to tell her why he 

ied: 





He said, “Some will say with cynic sneer, 
Fools 
They — to die, but he says, Say, we did not 
ie 
For kings or emperor or land, 
But for a dream 
Born in a herdsman’s shed, 
And for the sacred Scripture of the poor.” 


“But foradream. The world lives by dreams. 
Each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth.” 


And our men died for the dream that we 
might live. Our enemy got their power 
and inspiration from a dream, too—that is 
why they did so much—a mad dream of 
domination and world conquest—but a 
dream. 

And what are we who are left going to 
do with the dream our men have died for? 
We have an opportunity the world has 
never had before to build the reality of a 
great dream. The Universe is asking us, 
as it has asked all civilizations, to answer 
its riddles and if we do not answer, we go 
down, too. 

I do not know all its riddles but I know 
one we must answer to make the vision 
real for which our men have died—the 
cries for justice in the world. It does not 
matter who cries, we must have ears for 
all—for the child in the slum, the girl on 
the streets, the worn-out worker, the na- 
tive in distant lands, for countries perse- 
cuted and agonizing, for all who seek for 
justice Our men died with faith in us, and 
in that faith we must take up our task and 
remould the world nearer to our heart’s 
desire 

It may seem a far cry from dreams and 
visions to all our tasks. But you and I 
making our city, our state, our country, 
better are building,—living and working as 
we can in the light of that vision,—a world 
that, out of these. years of agony has 
learned much and is resolved that through 
our works, “Their name liveth for ever- 
more.” 

Major Edouard Dupont, a soldier in the 
French army, and a representative of the 
French government, spoke on 


THE MESSAGE OF FRANCE, 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I want to make a few remarks about the 
duties of the citizens in this country and 
in France, the duties during the war and 
the duties after the war when the war is 
over—because it is not over yet. Let us 
first see what the situation was when the 
war broke out in Europe in 1914. We did 
not expect the war, and yet we had been 
preparing for it during the last ten years. 
Before the war broke out we had some 
little trouble with our neighbors in the 
East. In 1905 Germany raised trouble 
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about Morocco, we were not prepared and 
we simply gave up. We accepted what 
Germany wanted, so Germany said, “ Well, 
here’s my chance,” and in 1908 Germany 
once more raised trouble about Morocco, 
but by that time we had at the head of the 
French Government a man who is being 
very much thought about lately, the man 
Clemenceau, and Clemenceau immediately 
sent for the German Ambassador and said: 
“What is it you want? Is it war? Well, 
you shall have it.” The German Ambas- 
sador went back home and sent the an- 
swer to his government. Of course Ger- 
many never expected that, and the next 
day the Ambassador came back and said 
it was a mistake—they never wanted that. 

In 1911 Germany for the third time 
raised trouble about Morocco, and they had 
to give up that time. Again a few months 
before the war broke out they sent a Zep- 
pelin over France. It was a mistake—they 
said it was the wind. But that meant 
much. They said, “ France is the only one 
ready. Here is our chance.” And they 
declared war in 1914. We were the only 
ones ready, and this enabled us to stop the 
Germans first in August, 1914, with the 
help of the six British Divisions which 
were known in Germany as “the contemp- 
tible little army.” Soon that British army 
was no longer little and no longer contemp- 
tible. That was the battle of the Marne— } 
and then began the French warfare. In 
1916 the Germans wanted to finish the war 
and they started a big offensive in Febru- 
ary. Then they found a man who simply 
said to his soldiers, “ They shall not pass” 
—and they did not pass. (Applause.) 

In the meantime the British were get- 
ting ready, and they started that big offen- 
sive on the Somme that was for Germany 
the beginning of the end. That brought us 
to 1917, and then this country came in 
gradually, and by the time the Germans 
started last March that tremendous offen- 
sive which was supposed to be the last— 
which in fact was the last (applause)— 
this country had been able to send over to 
France a big army. 

When the armistice was signed, I was in 
camp here training the boys, and I have 
often heard it said, since that time, “ This 
war ended too soon. We won’t have time 
to show what we can do.” That is a mis- 
take. You have done much. If Foch was 
enabled to stop the German offensive in 
March last, it was because he could use all 
his reserves. He knew that this big army 
was organizing and shipped across at the 
rate of 10,000 a day. It had in France a 
big moral effect. Even the day this coun- 
try went to war without having sent a man 





to France, it was a big help. It was like 
money you are waiting for, the check you 
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are waiting for—that is all you want—you 
know it is coming. (Applause.) 

We know what our soldiers have done— 
no, we don’t know. Our soldiers have 
made history and they have left it to others 
to write it down. The citizens have also 
done their duty. They have been united, 
all of them, united in this country as they 
have been united in France. The war was 
fought not only by those at the front, but 
also by those who were here backing the 
soldiers. Before you were at war you were 
a great help to us in the way of charitable 
help, such as that God’s blessing, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross; also the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, the Y. M. C. A., the Salvation 
Army, etc. 

When it comes to the American help 
there is no limit. You have also had your 
Liberty Loans. I came over last year when 
the Second Loan was on. I am not a sol- 
dier, that is, I was not a soldier when the 
war broke out—when we say “ Before the 
war” it sounds to us like “B.C.” Before 
the war I was a banker, and when I came 
over I saw what they were doing here in 
the way of the Liberty Loan, and I was 
amazed. The success of the Liberty Loan 
helped greatly to win the war; the success 
of the last Liberty Loan was the last stroke 
that drove the Germans back. The citizens 
have done all they had to do in the country. 
In France I am proud to say they have 
also done the same thing. 

I want to give you a few figures. We 
also had four Liberty Loans in France, but 
we have no limit to our loans; the govern- 
ment simply says we need money and 
everybody brings money. We had four 
loans, the last one in November last. The 
figures have just been given out. It 
amounted to $5,570,000,000 and for a coun- 
try of 35,000,000 that has been at war fifty- 
three months, I am proud to say it is fairly 
good. We have also had, as you have here, 
the War Saving Stamps. We had short- 
term treasury bills that amount to $5,000,- 
000,000 and the taxes since 1914 have given 
$14,000,000,000. 

What is the present situation? The ar- 
mistice has been signed—it is just a mili- 
tary event—nothing more. It means sim- 
ply the evacuation of invaded territory, the 
surrender of machine guns, the withdrawal 
of the Germans to the other side of the 
Rhine. That is all. The war is not over; 
the war is not over until peace is signed. 
How could you say there was peace in Eu- 
rope when you have allied soldiers in Rus- 
sia. Every day you see the Allies are 
asked to send more troops to Russia, and 
the situation in Poland is warlike and in 
Germany where they have machine guns 
on the streets of Berlin. Also in Italy with 
the Czecho-Slavs; that is not peace. We 
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must establish order in Europe before we 
can say we have peace. As long as the 
peace treaty is not signed we may foresee 
more dangers. The same power that has 
declared war on the world will try its ut- 
most to prevent justice from prevailing 
among the nations. Until then, ladies and 
gentlemen, beware of Germany. This war 
has shown what the Germans can do. You 
know they had prepared for this war for 
forty-five years, so we know what they can 


In France before the war broke out 
there was advertised some peculiar tea. It 
was called “Kub.” They had beautiful 
posters, and these posters were in alumi- 
num or tin so as not to be destroyed by the 
weather and posted in many conspicuous 
places in the villages of France. They 
were generally near the crossing of roads 
or near railroads or other important points. 
When the war broke out we discovered that 
on the back of these posters was a full map 
showing the formation of the roads, tun- 
nels, railroads and rivers and the roads to 
the neighboring towns, so that when the 
Germans entered the French village or 
town they simply had to take down the 
poster and read what was on it. That 
showed how carefully they had prepared 
the war. 

For a long time they wanted us to believe 
that we had started the war. It has been 
said in this country that the poor little 
Spanish navy came out of the harbor at 
Santiago and fought; how is it that the big 
German fleet never did the same thing? I 
will tell you why. Because the Spanish 
have here beneath their left breast some- 
thing that never was and never will be in 
a German chest. (Applause.) 

The Germans have signed the armistice 
just to avoid invasion. They knew what 
they had done in Belgium and in France 
and they expected us to retaliate. They 
will try to divide the nations at the peace 
table. You can see all sorts of things in 
the papers saying that the Allies are not 
united. That is German propaganda. The 
men who made the revolution in Germany 
are still the head of the government; these 
are Socialists. We must never forget that 
these men have always voted for the war— 
never protested against the atrocities in 
Belgium and France. There is absolute 
discipline in the German army. A few 
minutes before the armistice came in force, 
on the 11th of November, 11 a. m., a few 
minutes before, the Germans shelled hos- 
pitals. They knew that the armistice would 
come in force at II a. m. and at 10:50 they 
shelled a hospital. The children have been 
educated for the past fifty years that Ger- 
many is elected by God to establish right 
on earth and punish other people for their 





sins, and now Germany is appealing to the 
whole world. They say now that the au- 
tocracy is dead, why don’t you open your 
arms and hearts to the German democracy? 
A democracy made in’ Germany! (Ap- 
plause. ) 

There is one thing we must never forget 
and that is “the scrap of paper.” Any- 
thing now for Germany may be a scrap of 
paper, even the armistice. I am getting 
suspicious. The junkers are dead in Ger- 
many, but the junker spirit is still alive. It 
took half a century to Prussianize Ger- 
many and you can’t expect to have it 
changed within a fortnight. 

Such are the problems ahead of the men 
who represent our nations at the peace 
table. These men have also a battle to 
fight. Our soldiers have done what they 
had to do—Pershing, Foch, Haig and 
Petain. If we want this war to be actually 
a victory for us, we must not lose it at the 
peace table. Germany used to say victory 
is the way to enforcement of will upon all 
nations; we say victory is the way of en- 
forcement of justice upon all nations. 
(Applause.) What are the duties of our 
citizens now? The citizens must be united 
in peace as they were in war. They must 
mobilize for peace and mobilize for war, 
We have many things to do when the war 
is over—when it is over. This country has 
given the great example of a nation enter- 
ing the war without any selfish purpose. 
In France there is some little repairing to 
do; we had 350,000 buildings razed to the 
ground. In the City of Rheims of 125,000 
inhabitants they had 14,000 buildings, 12,- 
ooo destroyed—nothing left. It is said it 
will cost about 500,000,000 of working days 
and about $9,000,000,000 to repair that. 
Before destroying the buildings the Ger- 
mans removed the furniture—that showed 
they were very careful—and shipped it to 
Germany—but they have to send it back 
now. The work of repairing should be 
done by German prisoners. (Applause.) 
I don’t see why these people shouldn’t have 
to repair what they have destroyed. They 
might say it will take a long time. All 
right, we might say as soon as you are 
through with it you may go home, and that 
might make them hurry up. 

All that destruction has been systemati- 
cally done. Germany wanted to ruin 
France not only during the war, but after 
the war. She will have to send back what 
she has stolen—all the machinery taken 
from our factories in the north of France, 
and that would be easy. If they can’t send 
back what they have taken they will sim- 
ply have to take it from their own facto- 
ries and send it to France. France alto- 
gether has about 95 million population, in- 
cluding the Colonies. In 1871, after the 
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war, Germany not only asked us to give 
Alsace-Lorraine, but they also asked us 
for a little sum of money, too—one billion 
dollars. It was a big sum at that time, now 
it is nothing. And the Germans said in 
the meantime we will keep our soldiers in 
France; it will take a long time before they 
can pay that. The French Government 
said to the country, We need money to pay 
the Germans off and get rid of these sol- 
diers who are now on our soil, and the 
country answered and brought in forty-two 
times the sum that was required. Wilson 
said in his fourteen points that the wrong 
done France in 1871 should be righted. 
The wrong means not only Alsace-Lor- 
raine, but also that billion dollars—that 
billion dollars with compound interest of 
course—that is good business. One billion 
dollars in 1871 means twelve now. It is 
said Bismarck, who asked France for that 
billion dollars, always regretted that he 
should not have known they were rich, as 
he should have asked for four billions. I 
am sure the German people now are glad 
Bismarck didn’t ask for more. 

You didn’t know France before the war 
and we didn’t know much about you. 
When your boys come back from France 
they will bring over a different story from 
what you heard before the war. A scheme 
that has been offered by the French High 
Commissioner to Secretary Baker is that 
some of the boys who are now in France 
should take advantage of it and go to the 
Frerich universities, and we actually have 
sent here about 150 boys and girls to dif- 
ferent colleges and universities in this 
country. A good plan would be if we could 
exchange the boys and girls; for instance, 
send your daughters to France and your 
boys to France and to some French fam- 
ilies, and have France do the same—that 
will help both countries greatly after the 
war. The lessons of the war after it is 
over: We have learned to know our 
friends and appreciate our friends. Let us 
continue in peace the beautiful friendship 
created between us by the war. Let us 
devote our efforts to strengthening the na- 
tions and in spite of the war and its hor- 
rors and its bloodshed, I firmly believe that 
it will not have been useless if it has 
brought closer together these two great na- 
tions that stand before the world for civili- 
zation and humanity. 

Major W. H. Henderson, representative 
of the government of the United States, 
followed in an address upon 


AMERICA’S PART IN THE GREAT WAR. 


As a preface to what I shall say this 
evening, I shall ask the indulgence of our 
distinguished guests from France and 
England for what may seem to them to be 
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boasting. We Americans undoubtedly like 
ourselves, and we have not. much hesi- 
tancy about admitting that we are a great 
people, but we really do not take ourselves 
so seriously as we may seem to do. So I 
should like to ask the representatives of 
the governments associated with ours in 
this great struggle to overlook anything I 
may say which may seem to them like as- 
suming too much of the glory due for the 
great victory which has been won. In or- 
der to avoid any misunderstanding, I wish 
further to say that I have not been officially 
appointed as the representative of the 
United States to address this meeting. My 
commission from the President is only for 
military duty and does not make me an 
official spokesman for the government. 

I fear that I cannot adequately describe 
the part which we, as a nation, have taken 
in the great war. I doubt if any one man 
can give a comprehensive description of 
the great things that have been done, cer- 
tainly such cannot be given in the time 
allotted to me this evening. The state- 
ments made concerning the activities of 
our army are based upon the report of the 
Secretary of War. Our achievement un- 
doubtedly has been great, but I do not feel 
that we should boast unduly about it, for, 
great as it is, it is by no means a measure 
of our ability to organize an army and 
navy and to both give and take punishment. 
For example: During the month of May, 
1917, just after our entrance to the war 
we landed in France 1,718 selected troops. 
During July of the same year we landed 
15,000 men in France. During July, 1918, 
the number embarked for overseas was 
306,185, which demonstrates what we can 
do when we get into action. 

Had the war continued a few months 
longer we would have proved to the world 
our ability and capacity in the organization 
and management of “ force without stint.” 

Some statistics of our army and navy 
may be interesting. During the nineteen 
months of operations this country orga- 
nized an army of 3,665,000 men. This may 
mean something to you if you will visual- 
ize it as an army drawn up in columns of 
fours, reaching about 1,100 miles or fur- 
ther than from New York city to the other 
side of St. Louis, Missouri. This army 
had to be equipped with uniforms, beds 
and bedding, shoes, hats and caps, over- 
coats and underwear, as well as guns and 
ammunition. In addition it was fed over 
10,000,000 meals a day. Over 2,000,000 
were sent to France. To transport such 
an army, even if a convoy were unneces- 
sary, would require 1,000 ships, each car- 
rying 2,000 men. To supply the army in 
France with necessities over 5,000,000 fons 
of cargo were shipped across. 
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The handling of troops and material in 
France involved the development of some 
fifteen French ports located from the Eng- 
lish Channel to the Mediterranean with 
such facilities as piers, unloading machin- 
ery, warehouses and railroad yards; the 
repair, expansion and maintenance of the 
standard gauge railroad assigned to our use 
by the French; the construction of narrow 
gauge lines from the main line railheads 
to points near the trenches, and the pro- 
vision of cars and locomotives to operate 
over these railroads to supplement the 
greatly depleted supply of French rolling 
stock. The orders placed up to November, 
1918, on account of these projects 
amounted to $700,000,000, a sum five times 
as great as all the purchase of material, 
equipment and supplies made for the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Nor can any comprehensive idea of the 
efficiency of our Navy be had from its ac- 
tivities, for the reason that it had no op- 
portunity to demonstrate its full power or 
effectiveness in combat. The fact that 
during the entire period of hostilities no 
American troop-ship was lost on its East- 
ward voyage, in spite of the submarines 
which infested the Atlantic, indicates some- 
thing of what it might hav done had the 
right opportunity presented itself. 

The human side of the war is to me 
much more significant than the figures of 
transportation and material. We all know 
that America has unlimited resources of 
money and materials. Before this war, 
however, we were not so certain of our 
resources in men and women, in spirit and 
patriotism, fortitude and endurance. The 
statement has often been made that we are 
a nation of dollar chasers, with no ideals 
other than the desire to accumulate wealth. 
I should, therefore, like to consider this 
phase of the war during the remainder of 
the time allotted 

At the date of the signing of the armis- 
tice over 25 per cent. of the entire male 
population of the country between the ages 
of 18 and 31 were in military service. 
They went from all walks of life. To see 
hundreds of young men enter an army 
camp in civilian clothes and to see them 
two hours later in uniform conforming to 
military law and custom, having been ex- 
amined physically and mentally, is an in- 
spiring sight. The fact that they accepted 
orders sometimes from young and inex- 
perienced officers, accepted army food, 
army beds and army routine generally 
without complaint is a tribute to the young 
men of America. They entered wpon 
their period of hardening and training with 
a zest and spirit which could not have been 
better. 

When they arrived in France they went 





into active operations with the experienced 
veterans of France and England. To a 
large extent at first they relieved French 
and British divisions in quiet sectors, mak- 
ing these experienced divisions available 
for service at crucial points. Then, as the 
American troops showed their fighting 
qualities and the emergency became more 
acute, they were thrown into the hottest 
of the battle. At Cantigny, on May 28, 
troops of the First Division fought their 
first real engagement and carried it 
through successfully. On June 4 the Sec- 
ond Division of Regulars and Marines 
went into the line on the Marne, where the 
Germans were driving toward Paris. On 
June 15 they met the triumphantly advanc- 
ing enemy in the Belleau Woods, stopped 
his advance and in an impetuous charge 
drove his column back more than 900 yards, 
It was a brilliant demonstration of the 
quality of our troops, and among the 
weary French and British soldiers in the 
trenches the word flew from mouth to 
mouth that the Americans were first-class 
fighting men. 

From the point of view of military 
strategy, America’s greatest contribution to 
the successful outcome of the war was the 
hotly-contested battle of the Meuse, which 
resulted in cutting the main artery of the 
German supply system. Up through the 
middle of September the Germans were 
able to operate unmolested the Sedan- 
Mezieres railway running parallel to the 
front and furnishing a base of supply for 
the whole line from Valenciennes to Metz. 
To cut this supply line at both ends and 
force withdrawal or capture on this entire 
front, the British attacked in the north, 
and on September 26, Gen. Pershing drove 
in west of the Meuse with the First Amer- 
ican Army. 

The first few days of fighting yielded 
considerable gains. Fully conscious of the 
gravity of the situation, the enemy threw 
in division after division of fresh troops; 
and during the ensuing weeks occurred the 
bitterest fighting in which American troops 
took part. The second week of October 
practically all available units—about 
twenty-eight Amerncan divisions—were in 
line. 

Progress could be made only a few yards 
at a time, but the continued hammering 
finally wore out the resistance of the enemy 
forces, and November 1 the American 
troops broke through. Day after day 
steady gains were made up the west bank 
of the Meuse, until, on November 7, the 
United States forces entered the outskirts 
of Sedan and definitely cut the German 
supply line. A day later the French forces 
came up on the left flank. 

The meeting of French and Amerjcan 
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troops on this historic spot signalized the 
defeat of the German arms, a defeat as 
decisive and humiliating as that forced 
upon France forty-seven years before at 
the same spot. If there had been questions 
before as to the acceptance of the armis- 
tice terms, the Allied advance, culminating 
in this meeting at Sedan, left no choice in 
the matter. 

Through it all our boys have gone, never 
allowing the seriousness of the situation 
to destroy their sense of humor. The 
story is told that one evening about dusk 
a British drill sergeant, who had been de- 
tailed to training a detachment of Ameri- 
can soldiers, was leading his command in- 
to a French village after a day of hard 
drilling. As the men marched along they 
soberly sang a song, which had been taught 
them by the English sergeant, to a familiar 
sacred air. The French peasants, recog- 
nizing the air but not understanding the 
words, bowed their heads devoutly and 
crossed themselves. This was the song: 






They are a rag time army, 
They come from the U. S. A.; 

They cannot march, they cannot ‘fight, 
What bloody use are they? 


But when they get to Berlin, 
The Kaiser he will say 
“ Ach, ach, mein Gott, what a damn fine lot 
Are the boys from the U. S. A.” 


After ten months’ experience in a hos- 
pital. which has been receiving the disabled 
men returned from France, I want to ex- 
press my admiration for those boys of the 
U. S. A. They are a mighty fine lot of 
men. They do not come back mournful or 
melancholy, but come back full of the pep, 
ginger and the impudent optimism of 
American boys. Some of them have lost 
an arm or leg. Some have lost their hear- 
ing, a very few are blind, a few have Iost 
their reason. Many have heart trouble, 
many have kidney disease. Numbers have 
been gassed. 

A number have received medals for dis- 
tinguished service abroad. I have, to my 
knowledge, met five men who had been 
awarded the croix de guerre, and one with 
the distinguished Service Cross of the 
American Army, but these medals, as a 
rule, are not paraded by them when they 
come back. Most of them send them home 
to their mothers and sisters. A very large 
majority of these men do not feel that they 
have done anything extraordinary or that 
they are entitled to a great reception as 
heroes. The army life has taught them 
that their duty as soldiers is each day to 
do the task laid out, and to take matters ot 
bravery or heroism as a matter of course. 
They realize, many of them, that they have 
done the only thing they could do. They 
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have obeyed orders which, to disobey, 
would have been disastrous. They have 
gone over the top or have captured prison- 
ers and brought them in, sometimes as a 
part of a good lark; they have enjoyed the 
fun of it. 

The first step and perhaps the most im- 
portant one in restoring these men to civil 
life, is preventing their becoming spoiled 
at the hands of sentimental people, over- 
zealous in their hero worship. The most 
disastrous enemy which a hero has is the 
commendation and flattery of hero wor- 
shippers, and few, indeed, are the Ameri- 
can boys who can withstand this sort of 
treatment. The first lesson, therefore, for 
those at home to learn is to make condi- 
tions such that this boy or man, who has 
demonstrated that he has the qualities 
which we hope every American boy has, 
will not become a pampered, conceited hero 
who sits on the dry goods box the balance 
of his days attempting to live on a record. 

These men realize fully the seriousness 
of the experiences through which they 
have gone, and I would not have you un- 
derestimate it. And because it has been 
and is so serious a matter, I would not 
have you treat them or their experiences 
lightly. They know the emptiness of hand- 
clapping and applause. These are given 
to the vaudeville actor, and he is forgotten 
to-morrow. The thoughtful among them 
do not care to be invited about from place 
to place to tell of their experiences. Their 
thoughts at present are upon getting back 
to normal life and they should be encour- 
aged in this desire and every opportunity 
should be afforded them to reénter their 
occupations at as small a loss to themselves 
as possible. They want to be away from 
hysteria and noise and just be normal for 
awhile. 

To place him again in industry is going 
to require many adjustments and he has a 
right to expect that these readjustments 
will be made and that he will not be com- 
pelled to begin his career all over again. 

Much of the arrogant, flippant attitude 
toward their disabilities is no doubt as- 
sumed—camouflage—as many of the boys 
know that they are seriously disabled, and 
when alone are inclined to be depressed 
over their condition. The cheerful atti- 
tude should be encouraged, and for this 
reason it is quite important that friends 
and relatives who meet these boys treat 
their wounds and disabilities in the right 
manner. While the boy is longing to see 
his mother and his sweetheart, at the same 
time he is dreading the first interview. I 
have seen a boy with his face disfigured 
by an exploding shell, who wants to go 
home, yet who stays in ‘the hospital because 
he dreads to have his mother see him. He 
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knows that when he leaves the hospital the 
damage will be largely repaired, and he 
does not want his mother to see him in his 
present condition. If that boy’s mother 
could see him and greet him with a smile 
of encouragement, his heart would be set 
at rest immediately. I have seen others 
with arms off who went to the depths of 
discouragement when they met the mother 
and she burst out crying. I have been told 
by one who knew, of a Canadian soldier 
who came home with both legs and one 
arm gone. All the way over he was anx- 
iously impatient to see his wife. When the 
boat landed she was walking the pier, im- 
patient to see him. The easiest way for 
his comrade to take him from the ship was 
to carry him in a basket. The man was 
talking cheerfully, anticipating the meet- 
ing with his wife. When she saw him and 
comprehended his condition she fell in a 
faint. From that time on the man became 
despondent and died, all because his wife 
could not meet the misfortune with the 
same fortitude that he had displayed. 

The point that I wish to make is that 
those who have loved ones who have been 
injured, disfigured or disabled should be 
prepared to greet the boy with a smile and 
with cheerful words of encouragement, and 
if they have any crying to do, to do it 
some other time than at the time of meet- 
ing. The boy has had his dark hours and 
has conquered. It is as little as his pa- 
rents and loved ones can do to match his 
bravery and his fortitude. 

This cheerful greeting is altogether war- 
ranted. Modern surgery can perform 
miraculous feats. Skin grafting can cover 
up facial deformities. Bone grafting can 
replace parts of arms, or legs, jaws or 
noses. The army medical department’s 
operating room is veritably a miracle shop. 
Where formerly a limb would have been 
amputated, bone grafting now restores the 
function of members where bones have 
been shot away. Even jaw bones can be 
grafted. Skin and flesh can be restored to 
arms and hands. Nerves destroyed by 
shell-fire can be regenerated by electrical 
treatment, massage, etc. Furthermore, the 
army medical department has been prepar- 
ing, ever since the outbreak of hostilities, 
for this task, and the best medical and sur- 
gical talent of the nation has been drawn 
upon for this work. No expense has been 
spared in making the army hospital as ef- 
ficient as possible. 

The task of mothers, wives, sweethearts 
and society in general is to be patient and 
to encourage these boys to undergo the 
treatment, and to take the time necessary 
for their physical restoration. We must 
not allow our desire to get these boys back 
into our families to interfere with the 





processes necessary for their rehabilita- 
tion. 

The army has established about twenty- 
five reconstruction hospitals for the pur- 
pose of giving the treatment and care nec- 
essary to accomplish this purpose. There 
is not only the medical and surgical equpi- 
ment, but everything possible is being done 
to throw about these boys a wholesome 
atmosphere conducive to recovery. I can 
illustrate this better, perhaps, by describ- 
ing the hospital with which I am most 
familiar. 

At U. S. A. General Hospital No. 2, lo- 
cated at Fort McHenry, just outside the 
city of Baltimore, we have a hospital cov- 
ering approximately forty-five acres. The 
immigration station, consisting of three 
large brick buildings, and the old Fort Mc- 
Henry, made immortal by the defense in 
1814 which inspired Francis Scott Key to 
write the Star Spangled Banner, form the 
nucleus around which have been built about 
seventy-five wooden and hollow-tile build- 
ings necessary for the housing and care of 
approximately three thousand patients. In 
addition to the buildings for medical and 
surgical treatment, we have a recreation 
room, a chapel, a Y. M. C. A. building, a 
Red Cross building, a post exchange, and, 
in addition, four buildings which are being 
utilized for the reéducation of disabled 
soldiers. 

These educational buildings are equipped 
to give instruction in many lines of aca- 
demic, commercial, and shop work. Our 
shops are fully equipped to teach shoemak- 
ing and repair, jewelry, watchmaking, and 
engraving; cabinetmaking, printing, mono- 
type and linotype operation; electrical 
work and automobile construction and re- 
pair. We are equipped to teach many lines 
of commercial work, commercial art, me- 
chanical drafting, English to illiterates, and 
the usual academic subjects. We have in 
addition a number of instructors who go 
from ward to ward giving patients, con- 
fined to their beds, instruction in a wide 
variety of subjects. 

Our purpose is to give therapeutic work 
to those whose needs so dictate and to pro- 
vide educational and diversional work for 
those who are able to undertake it. We 
hope that during their stay in the hospital 
we can, to a large extent, stimulate the re- 
turn of civilian morale and to occupy the 
time of the patient to his advantage. We 
also try to determine the particular apti- 
tudes and abilities of each patient so that 
when he is ready to be discharged from 
the hospital, if he is unable to return to his 
former occupation, he can take up, under 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, further training to fit him for some 
gainful occupation. 
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By this means we are hoping that we 
can reinstate into civil life every disabled 
soldier, capable of becoming a wholly self- 
supporting, self-respecting individual who 
receives his pay because he earns it and is 
in no sense an object of charity. These 
men will receive from the government a 
financial compensation (which is the new 
word for pension) for their loss, but if we 
are successful in our work, we can return 
each disabled soldier to civil life, a social 
asset. 

In the desire to show our admiration for 
the men who have gone to France, we are 
likely to overlook the work of those men 
who have not been privileged to go over- 
seas. All of the heroism of this war has, 
by no means, been confined to the men in 
the front line trenches. The men who 
have served in training camps, in proving 
grounds, in ordnance plants and hospitals 
have often been in greater danger than 
have been many of the men who went 
across. They have not had the excitement 
of the ocean trip, nor of seeing new scenes 
and visiting strange places, but, in common- 
place surroundings, they have rendered 
full service willingly and heroically. As 


an example, the men in our hospital, dur- 


ing the recent influenza epidemic, were 
working long hours at tiresome tasks, and 
were in as great danger as anyone could 
be. At our own hospital it was necessary, 
for example, to close up all schools, classes 
and shops, and to send teachers into wards 
to wait on sick men. In our own detach- 
ment we put every man able to do so at 
work of this kind. They were constantly 
exposed to infection and to the disease, and 
they willingly did the work to which they 
were assigned. It consisted sometimes of 
going into a ward of thirty men who were 
dangerously ill. It meant carrying out the 
bodies of their dead comrades. It meant, 
day by day, that they had to stand and take 
care of delirious men, and to some of our 
men the results were death. 

Personally, I believe that these men are 
entitled to just as much honor as any other 
soldier in the war. They could not say in 
what capacity they would serve, and many 
of them were eating their hearts out to go 
across, yet they could not go until ordered. 
They went through real danger, without 
the excitement and the glory of the foreign 
service. To be sure, they cannot wear 
medals, gold cords or any of those things 
which have been awarded to the overseas 
men, but it is only a matter of justice that 
we accord them their share of the honor. 

Your Chairman asked me to speak on 
America’s contribution to the winning of 
the war, and I have endeavored to tell you 
some things that America has accomplished. 
To my mind America’s greatest contribu- 
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tion to the war has been something in- 
finitely more than money, material and man 
power, although not so tangible, but that 
which has made the winning of the war 
worth the cost. France and Belgium 
fought in self-defense, and for the expul- 
sion of the invader. England fought to 
preserve her integrity. The world has 
stood in admiration of the heroic deeds of 
the Allied armies and any words of praise 
which I might utter would fail to do them 
justice. The most that we hoped for our 
troops was that they would match their 
bravery. We were not disappointed. 
When we entered the war, President Wil- 
son defined the issue in terms of eternal 
principles, giving the cause of the Allies an 
idealism, a spirit, a soul—which makes it 
immortal. 

We have paid a National debt to France 
in a spirit so eloquently expressed by Gen- 
eral Pershing, when at the tomb of Lafay- 
ette, after placing a wreath thereon, he 
saluted and said, “ Lafayette, here we are.” 

We ourselves have found a National con- 
sciousness, and a National conscience. We 
have demonstrated to the world that we are 
not a nation of dollar chasers living en- 
tirely unto ourselves, but that there are 
certain fundamental principles more vital 
to us than dollars or even life itself, and 
that we stand ready to place all we have, 
and are, or hope to be, in the balance for 
the cause of right and justice. 

When our army returns it will leave be- 
hind 60,000 American boys buried in 
France. We did not barter these American 
lives for boats, for territory, or for indem- 
nity. Those boys gave up their lives to up- 
hold certain clearly defined principles. The 
defeat of the Hun was only one step to- 
ward the accomplishment of their purpose. 
The actual realization of their ideals and 
principles is yet in the balance. Let us 
hope that at the peace conference the reali- 
zation of these high ideals and principles 
for which America has always stood will be 
made possible for all the nations of the 


world. 
—_——_—@ 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


"SHE devotional exercises were led by 
Right Rev. J. H. Darlington, Bishop 
of the Diocese of Harrisburg, after which 
Miss Laura B. Staley, supervisor of music 
in the schools of Ardmore, for fifteen min- 
utes, made the place ring with patriotic and 
other popular songs. This is an audience 
that knows tunes, and can sing hymns and 
songs as if they enjoyed them, and they do 
enjoy them. 
The first address of the morning was by 
Prof. Henry E. Jackson, of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, upon the subject 
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EVERY SCHOOL HOUSE A COMMUNITY CAPITOL 
AND EVERY COMMUNITY A LITTLE 
DEMOCRACY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I congratulate 
you and congratulate myself on the oppor- 
tunity we have for the serious discussion 
of a question, than which none is of more 
pressing and permanent importance. When 
we entered the war, President Wilson said 
our urgent need was “to arouse and inform 
the people so that each individual may be 
able to play his part intelligently in our 
great struggle for democracy and justice.” 
This is his statement of the need for the 
practice of citizenship. It is America’s 
permanent need either in war or peace. 

To achieve “freemen’s citizenship;” to 
restore and preserve government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people; ” 
to develop small communities into little de- 
mocracies with school houses for their capi- 
tols; to put human rights above property 
rights, as our boys in the trenches of 
France are doing; to apply ethical stand- 
ards to politics and economics; to enlarge 
the average man’s opportunities and his 
capacity to appreciate them; to make so- 
cial, political and economic conditions to be 
of such a sort that all citizens, both native 
and foreign-born, when speaking of the 
United States, may say “my country” and 
mean what they say; that they may say it 
not only with honesty but with such a de- 
gree of enthusiasm as to be willing to put 
the interests of “my country” above the 
interests of “myself”—nothing less than 
this, as I understand it, is the ultimate pur- 
pose of the community center movement. 
It is a movement in constructive democ- 


acy. 

The kind of community, whose organiza- 
tion we seek to promote, is, in Professor 
Royce’s phrase, “a beloved community.” It 
is an imagined community. It nowhere as 
yet exists. But there are many encourag- 
ing approximations to it to-day, as there 
have been in the past. The movement to 
organize local self-governing communities 
has an ancient and interesting history. It 
takes us back to the New England Town- 
Meeting. While in some respects it is pe- 
culiar to New England, yet it has its roots 
in local assemblies, which in some form 
have always existed in England. Among 
the many evidences of it which remain, is 
the fact that in Shires, where the Danes 
settled, the town, was called a “by.” and 
had the right to enact its own “ by-laws,” 
that is, “town laws.” The most primitive 
form of the free village-community existed 
probably among the ancient Teutons. In 
its Teutonic form, such a community is 
known as “the mark,” that is, a place de- 
fined by a boundary line. It has existed in 








the Russian Miz, in which form of village 
organization five-sixths of the population 
of European Russia live, and which to-day 
is playing a significant part in Russia’s 
reformation. It has existed for centuries 
in the Swiss cantonal assembly, of which 
Mr. Freeman, in his “ Growth of the Eng- 
lish Constitution,” gives a detailed and elo- 
quent account. The fact that counterparts 
of a free self-governing community are to 
be found in so many parts of the Assyrian 
world is a significant indication of a uni- 
versal conviction that such organization is 
a necessity for human welfare. 

The war has clothed this movement with 
a fresh interest and a new significance. 
The fundamental challenge which the war 
has made to all thoughtful people is the 
need of organizing human life on juster 
and saner lines in the construction of a bet- 
ter sort of world. The German Reforma- 
tion gave us a start towards religious free- 
dom; the French Revolution gave us a start 
towards political freedom; the present 
world tragedy is giving us a still bigger 
start towards economic freedom. In our 
attempt to meet the opportunity with which 
the war’s challenge confronts us, we have 
already discovered that no superficial rem- 
edy will answer because the disease lies too 
deep. We have discovered the futility of 
attempting to purify the water in a well by 
painting the pump. We must go deeper for 
our remedy. 

Our remedy seems to me to be nothing 
short of organizing local communities into 
little democracies. In the attempt to per- 
form this task, the new movement has dis- 
covered that there has been developed, 
through long and patient effort, an institu- 
tion perfectly adapted to its purpose, and 
conveniently distributed in every city and 
village and hamlet in America. It is the 
free American Public School. The signifi- 
cance of this fact it is difficult to exagger- 
ate, because it makes the movement not 
only to be political but educational. It 
makes the school not only the Community 
Capitol, but the people’s university. It fur- 
nishes the one guarantee, that local self- 
governing communities shall be capable of 
self-government. Thomas Jefferson was 
correct and wise in saying, “If the people 
expect to be free and independent, and at 
the same time ignorant and illiterate, they 
are expecting something that never has 
been or ever can be.” 

It is my purpose to give a bird’s-eye view 
of some of the community uses of the 
School House as a means for achieving 
democracy’s aims. For this instrument 
ready made to our hand is most available 
for the practice of citizenship. Like all 
great discoveries the community use of the 
school house grew out of a onward growth 
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towards democracy and towards a saner 
and juster social order. 

A Neighborhood Club.—When the people 
have learned through the use of the school 
house as a polling place, and as a Forum, 
that it belongs to them and not to the school 
board, they are then prepared to inaugur- 
ate its use as a neighborhood club. It can- 
not be too carefully noted that the Com- 
munity Center is not charity work nor an 
uplift movement nor a social settlement. It 
is organized self-help. It is not a patron- 
izing effort to give people what you think 
they need. Nor is it the cowardly attempt 
to give people what they want. It is the 
neighborly desire to assist people to choose 
_ what they ought to want. Democracy is 
the organization of society on the basis of 
friendship and this is the key to the com- 
munity center ideal. 

When the community use of the school 
house has been: organized democratically, 
then we are prepared to undertake all sorts 
of activities. Some of these activities may 
be described as social, such as community 
dinners, musical festivals, folk singing, es- 
pecially singing, which is the most demo- 
cratic and most spiritual of all the arts. 
The object of these activities is to promote 


a better acquaintance and the spirit of good 


will. A friend said to Charles Lamb, 
“Come here, I want to introduce you to 
Mr. Blank.” Lamb replied, with his char- 
acteristic stammer: “No, thank you.” 
“Why not?” “TI don’t like him.” “ Don’t 
like him? But you don’t know him!” 
“That’s the reason I don’t like him.” The 
Community Center operates on the convic- 
tion that antagonisms among men are de- 
stroyed by better acquaintance. 

Some of its activities may be described 
as re-creational, such as dances, games, mo- 
tion pictures, community dramas, especially 
the drama which is “the ritual of the re- 
ligion of democracy.” The object of these 
activities is to meet the need for play and 
the hunger for joy, a need every day more 
keenly felt under the monotonous grind of 
our machine age. Aside from the neces- 
sary relief, which play brings its moral and 
educational value, is as great as that of 
work, and sometimes greater. The Com- 
munity Center proceeds on the assumption 
that the playground is as important as the 
school room, that play is re-creation as well 
as recreation, that it is needed by all alike 
and that the leisure problem is as urgent as 
the labor problem. 

Some of these activities may be described 
as educational, such as courses of lectures 
on scientific and literary subjects, the 
Americanization of immigrants, a branch 
library, a savings bank. The object of 
these activities is mutual aid in self-devel- 
opment, which is one of President Wilson’s 
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definitions of democracy. The Community 
Center is guided by the principle that edu- 
cation is a life process, that it can be se- 
cured only through self-activity, and that 
it ought to be acquired not apart from but 
through one’s daily vocation. When the 
people of any community perceive the 
formative principle that the school house 
belongs to them and that education is not 
limited to book learning, then the way is 
at once opened to the community use of the 
school house for any kind of codperative 
enterprise designed to meet human needs, 
provided it is never for profit but for the 
common welfare. It is my conviction that 
the time is not far distant when the schools 
everywhere will be used not only to inspire 
cooperation in buying and selling the neces- 
sities of life, but also to direct and operate 
such enterprises, just as the public schools 
are now being used in Alaska, under the 
guidance of the United States Bureau of 
Education, with patriotic and economic re- 
sults which are highly gratifying. The use 
of the school house as a polling place, a 
Community Forum, and a neighborhood 
club, are the three chief activities which 
this movement aims to promote. I have 
stated them in their logical order, but this 
may not always be the chronological order. 
In our world human processes do not move 
along logical lines, but along lines of least 
resistance. Therefore community center 
work frequently begins with some simple 
social activity and from this evolves into 
larger activities. To learn to play together 
is sometimes a wise preparation for more 
constructive forms of cooperation. 

The creation of community centers for 
the practice of freemen’s citizenship is to- 
day our most urgent national need. Every- 
where men and women are divided into 
classes according to their personal tastes or 
self-interest. There are social clubs, sec- 
tarian divisions, partisan groups. There 
are women’s clubs, labor unions, capitalistic 
federations. There are racial antagonisms, 
class hatreds, deep social cleavages and 
misunderstandings, dissimlarities of mind 
and purpose. It is this condition, this lack 
of public-mindedness, this lack of social 
sympathy and mutual understanding, which 
we have come to regard as a serious men- 
ace to our experiment in democracy and 
which will guarantee its failure if un- 
checked. Our present urgent task is to dis- 
cover some means of welding America into 
a community. For, as Prof. Giddings says, 
“The primary purpose of the State is to 
perfect social integration.” Social integra- 
tion can be achieved, not by physical but 
by spiritual means, for a nation is the will 
to be one people. “The Kingdom of 
Heaven.is within you.” So is the American 
Republic. A nation is a state of mind. 
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How shall this welding process be effected? ; racy will function and endure only if our 


That man has gone far towards finding 
a good answer to this question, who dis- 
covers the true function which the Public 
School is designed and equipped to perform 
in the unification and development of com- 
munity life; when he discovers that it is 
the appropriate place for the untrammelled 
exercise of the sacred right of manhood 
suffrage in a Republic; that it furnishes the 
ideal platform for a community forum, 
where citizens may go to school to one an- 
other and freely discuss all social and eco- 
nomic questions in order to fit themselves 
for the practice of citizenship; that it is 
the logical social center, and clearing house 
for all enterprises, which concern the com- 
mon welfare, promoting organized codpera- 
tion and preventing needless waste of time 
and money through burdensome overhead 
charges and duplication of social activities; 
when one discovers these community uses 
of the school house, he has made a discov- 
ery. of incalculable value to the progress 
of Amreican ideals. 

This was followed by an address by Mar- 
cus Aaron, Esq., member of the State 
Board of Education and Vice President of 
o Board of Education of Pittsburgh, on 
t 

TEACHERS’ SALARY INCREASE. 


We are indeed carrying coals to New 
Castle when we come with a plea for edu- 
cational preparedness to you who do your 
thinking in terms of the children of this 
great Commonwealth. You have toiled 
and sacrificed and thought along these lines, 
while we were otherwise occupied. The 
average citizen unfortunately is usually too 
busy with his own affairs to pay much at- 
tention to the public’s, or even to the affairs 
of the public’s children. Certain legislative 
and executive machinery has been created, 
and to it has been delegated the manage- 
ment of the common interests of all the 
people. At rare intervals the public con- 
science has been aroused, and thought of 
the individual diverted from self to the 
good of all; the occasion over, it generally 
relapses into a state of indifference best 
expressed—“ Why not let well enough 
alone?” 

The great war has come, and is over; it 
has as one of its by-products, and perhaps 
most important of all, set people thinking— 
thinking as they have never thought be- 
fore. You and I have come to realize that 
if there is anything holy about the rule of 
the majority, the majority must be capable 
of clear thinking and of distinguishing be- 
tween ideas, good and bad. Universal edu- 
cation is not a panacea for every ill, but it 
is a necessary preventive of many ills to 
which a democracy is subject. Our democ- 








citizens learn to think clearly and correctly. 
An intelligent citizenship is not vital to an 
autocracy; but a Democracy cannot exist 
with an uneducated electorate. Education 
is the very basis of a democracy. We have 
always talked that way. We have glorified 
the public schools of our nation as the 
second line of defense; and with the same 
smug complacency with which, until two 
years ago, we viewed our military defenses, 
we assumed that our schools—the greatest 
instrument ever devised by the mind of man 
for the building of a real democracy, for 
the welding of an American nation—would, 
somehow or other, automatically, no mat- 
ter how neglected, turn out a product 100 
per cent. fit. But even, as many of us have 
had to reverse our opinions on many of the 
realities of life asa result of the mental and 
moral shake-up which we have been under- 
going, we are wondering whether after all, 
the schools would function, automatically, 
under continued neglect. We still believe 
that no agency that we have, or which we 
can create, can be made as useful and as 
effective in strengthening the nation as the 
school in which the average child is 
taught; but we realize as we have never 
realized before that to be so utilized the 
schools must be put in shape to be used 
with greatest advantage. 

In the coming work of reconstruction it 
can hardly be conceivable that anything 
more far-reaching and basic can be done in 
the re-ordering of the life of the state and 
of the individual than making adequate pro- 
vision for the education of the future 
citizen. 

In the years of adjustment to new prob- 
lems and conditions that are bound to arise 
as a result of the World War, the things 
that will be necessary above everything else 
will be the capacity for deliberate and pro- 
gressive thinking, and the ability to hold in 
check our prejudices and predilections. 
These personal qualifications for responsi- 
ble living in the coming decades, in order 
to effect the well-being of the state and 
society as a whole, will have to be as widely 
diffused and shared as possible. In the 
diffusion of such capacities for impartial 
thinking and for regulated sentiment lies 
the safeguard against what is known as 
Bolshevism. The Bolsheviki leader can only 
operate in a world in which the masses are 
ignorant and prejudiced. Where, however, 
the great masses of men and women have 
been educated to think in terms of causes 
and conditions, of mutual responsibility 
and of order, and to curb their impulses 
and passions, whatever changes are then 
proposed and enacted cannot but conserve 
true values and promote common interests. 
For such an orderly transition from war to 
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peace, for such a wise preservation of the 
arts and the values of life, and for such a 
further development of them, the supreme 
need is education,—education universal— 
by the agency of teachers broad and far- 
seeing, and who have a sense of social 
responsibility. 

These, then, are our specifications: 
Teachers broad and far-seeing, with vision, 
who have a sense of social responsibility ; 
of course we expect them to have the mis- 
sionary spirit, to be filed with the love of 
human kind, to have the patience of Job, to 
equal in quality of mind the successful 
lawyer, chemist, physician, manufacturer, 
and merchant. Such teachers, with few ex- 
ceptions, we are ready to reward with a 
wage not equal to that of the cook, cham- 
bermaid, the scrub woman, or the day la- 
borer. We either will have to revise down- 
ward our specifications of the teacher, or 
revise upward our ideas of reward. In 
days gone by, the world rewarded its proph- 
ets and teachers with the cup of hemlock 
or the crown of thorns; today we are starv- 
ing them. The modern method is not much 
of an improvement over the ancient. 
Wherein lies the fault? Is it with the 
school director? 


The school situation as it exists in Pitts-- 


burgh is not dissimilar in many respects to 
that of every other school district in Penn- 
sylvania. Costs of operation and of main- 
tenance have increased by leaps and bounds. 
The school director is as powerless to limit 
expenditures for fuel, necessary repairs, 
necessary materials, labor—common and 
skilled as is the merchant or manufacturer. 
He is governed by the same economic rules 
and forces. Temporarily, he may neglect 
the physical plant; but the longer the neg- 
lect, the greater the bill he will eventually 
have to meet. 

The merchant and the manufacturer are 
able to pass along the increased cost to 
their customers, who in turn pass it along 
until it is entirely assumed by the ultimate 
consumer. If the shoes you wear cost the 
manufacturer 50 per cent. more than they 
formerly would have cost him; if it costs 
the storekeeper who purchased them 10 per 
cent. more to do business, you in turn have 
to dig deeper into your pocketbook to buy 
them. As with the shoes, so with every- 
thing you wear and eat, and every service 
you buy, even including street car fares. 

Were the schools to sell the services they 
furnish, they too would increase the price 
of the thing they sell. They, however, fur- 
nish the service at cost, collecting therefor, 
not from the customer, but almost entirely 
by means of a tax on real estate. 

The law that conferred on the school 
boards the authority to tax was passed in 
1911, and was based upon costs obtaining 
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at that time. So far as it applied to dis- 
tricts of the first class, there was discre- 
tion allowed to the school directors to the 
extent of one mill—this for the purpose of 
taking up and accounting for the varying 
costs from year to year; in other words, 
there was a difference of one mill between 
the tax the school board was compelled to 
levy and the tax it was permitted to levy. 
The Legislature could not then have fore- 
seen conditions that have since arisen. 
The salaries then paid to teachers, or even 
the salaries paid to them two years ago, no 
longer bear the same relationship to the 
salaries or wages of those in commercial 
or professional life that they then did. 
Never in the history of the country have 
wages and salaries so generously and so 
generally advanced within so short a time. 
With this advance has come a similar ad- 
vance in the prices of commodities so that 
generally even those that shared in the 
wage increase have but little additional 
surplus to show as a result thereof. The 
dollar for the time being. has lost much of 
its purchasing value. 

The school director in Pittsburgh, and in 
every part of Pennsylvania, realizes that 
the teacher has not shared in this wage in- 
crease; that, in effect, her earnings have 
been cut almost in two, although she nomi- 
nally receives the same pay that she did; 
consequently she has no surplus and has 
been compelled to reduce her accustomed 
scale of living. The school director fully 
realizes that it is as necessary to keep up 
the morale of the teachers to secure effect- 
ive work in the schools as it is necessary in 
the army to maintain the morale of the 
troops. But, however deeply he realizes 
these conditions and the necessity of di- 
rectly meeting the situation, the school di- 
rector in Pittsburgh and in many other 
parts of the state is without the necessary 
authority to correct it. 

The Pittsburgh Board of Public Educa- 
tion is levying the maximum tax allowed it 
by law, six mills for general expenses and 
one-half of one mill for debt service on 
bonds of the old school boards assumed by 
it in 1911. Though collecting six and one- 
half mills, it is spending the equivalent of 
over seven mills. This it is able to do be- 
cause of former savings. To continue even 
this rate of expenditure without increased 
receipts means bankruptcy. The Philadel- 
phia School District is likewise hampered 
with insufficient revenues. Levying the 
maximum tax permitted it under the Code, 
it cannot make both ends meet without cur- 
tailing its expenditures to a degree that 
spells injustice and inefficiency. Much of 
what is true of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
is true of most of the second class districts 
with their twenty mill maxium and the third 
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and fourth class districts with their twenty- 
five mill maximum (second, third and 
fourth class districts levy an occupation 
tax, and also tax certain forms of personal 
property). ‘ : 

It may be urged with propriety that real 
estate, not in Pittsburgh nor in Philadel- 
phia, but in many parts of the state, is 
under-valued. Admitted. But the school 
director has no means of correcting this 
evil. Even assuming that he has, public 
opinion would not justify a general use of 
anything like the present millage upon a 
materially increased valuation. It must 
not be overlooked—for it is exceedingly 
vital to our problem—that real estate bears 
by far the largest part of the cost of sup- 
port of not only the schools but of the 
city, borough, and county expenses as well, 
and that to such a point as to make the 
burden on real estate onerous and difficult. 
To provide for increased expenditures (and 
every service, however economically ad- 
ministered, costs more these days than 
formerly), the three units,—the city, the 
county and the schools,—under existing 
law must necessarily look to real estate as 
the chief source of additional revenue— 
this in face of the fact that the owner of 
real estate is already generally praying for 
relief. 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, in a way, 
set the pace for teachers’ salaries through- 
out the state. I know that the school di- 
rector in both these cities, and I imagine all 
over the state, regrets his inability ade- 
quately to meet and correct a situation that 
spells injustice, and which, eventually, must 
lead to terrible inefficiency and demorali- 
zation. 

It never will be corrected and teachers 
never will be decently remunerated until 
some sources of revenue other than real 
estate be tapped. With this in mind, the 
State Board of Education—which, among 
the duties assigned to it under the Code, 
has the responsibility of advising with the 
Legislature concerning school conditions 
and legislation—concluded to recommend 
earnestly to the Legislature (which has 
open to it many possible sources of reve- 
nue, while the school district has but one) 
to appropriate an amount that will provide 
for the payment by the state, separate and 
apart from, and in addition to, its present 
school appropriation to every school dis- 
trict of the Commonwealth, an amount 
equal to at least twenty-five per cent. of 
the salaries paid by such districts to its 
teachers, the additional appropriation to be 
used only to supplement the salaries of its 
teachers. It seemed to us, the members of 
the State Board, that if the addition to 
teachers’ salaries could be provided from 
some other source, than as a result of a 





further tax on real estate, it would inure 
to the interest of all concerned. We rea- 
soned that if a community, because of its 
poverty or because of its parsimony, turned 
out of its schools a poorly equipped group, 
these misfits might, and no doubt would as 
years pass, find their way into the com- 
munity that had been more richly endowed 
or more generous, to that community’s det- 
riment; that no community could place an 
embargo against ignorance and illiteracy; 
that like an individual, no city nor com- 
munity can live within itself; and that the 
state is as fully interested in the education 
of all of its citizens as are the respective 
school districts. In its compulsory attend- 
ance law, and in its school appropriation, 
however inadequate, the state has recog- 
nized this principle. 

We in Pittsburgh have learned that it is 
good business to fight typhoid with filtered 
water. The installation of the Filtration 
Plant was not only the humane thing to do, 
but it was a mighty good investment. It 
did not take long to pay the cost of the 
plant with lives saved. The high cost of 
ignorance will be greater than any possible 
cost of education. An expenditure of ten 
million dollars per year, even if continued 
indefinitely, means an average additional 
charge of less than $7.00 per pupil per 
year. Figuring that the average child re- 
mains in school ten years, we are adding 
$70 to the cost of his education. Can the 
state make a better investment? By im- 
proving the type and character of his in- 
struction we are not only improving him 
culturally, but we are increasing his earn- 
ing power and his value to the state as a 
citizen. 

Teaching has been considered a genteel 
profession—so genteel that we seem sub- 
consciously to have felt it necessary to keep 
teachers in a state of “genteel poverty.” 
Outside competitive conditions have more 
or less affected the wages of school em- 
ployees other than teachers. Ordinarily 
there is no competition in the employment 
of ‘teachers except on the part of smaller 
districts. Because of this and because the 
school districts are without funds to recog- 
nize their moral obligation to the teacher, 
this particular group of the Public’s Serv- 
ants has always been underpaid, and neg- 
lected. They have had our gratitude—a 
very fine thing—but a very cheap and un- 
substantial thing with which to keep body 
and soul together. We are suggesting that 
gratitude be supplemented with justice. 
We are talking of justice a lot these days; 
we are preaching of it in connection with 
our foreign relations; we are to be just, 
and even generous—not only to our Allies, 
but to our Enemies. I am not quarreling 
with that thought nor with abstract gen- 
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eralities, but I suggest that, precedent to 
international justice and generosity, we in 
Pennsylvania first take a short step toward 
being just to those who are serving us in 
developing the minds, the character, and 
the bodies of our children. 

In so far as we have vision and under- 
standing, what we do and what we fail to 
do, within the next few years will affect 
our children and children’s children for 
generations. 

It is not necessary to say even to you 
who generally are not supposed to be prac- 
tical men of affairs that to meet and cor- 
rect the situation will require the raising 
of revenue and the expenditure of real 
money. It is not enough merely to regret 
the insufficiency of present salaries. It is 
cheap to be sorry. We must express our 
interest by a willingness to pay. We must 
square our profession with our practice. 
If we are right in our contentions that 
teaching must be better paid, we must look 
either to local taxation upon real estate or 
upon sources which the state has reserved 
to itself. We are of the opinion, as already 
stated, that real estate is generally, already 
overburdened; that because. of the benefits 
to the state, it should, through its Legisla- 
ture, under the authority which it has, find 
the necessary additional revenue. Some- 
body will have to pay the bill. If I inter- 
pret public opinion aright, I gather that 
people are willing to pay according to their 
means, and that for this purpose they will 
gladly pay. They care but to know that 
the revenue is being equitably raised; that 
it may be easily and generally collected; 
that the tax is fairly laid; that it bears not 
unduly upon one class of property; that it 
be not overburdensome, and that once 
raised, it be judiciously, properly and hon- 
estly spent. I have no sympathy with the 
thought that if the Legislature shall judi- 
ciously place the very small charge neces- 
sary to raise this money upon these or those 
interests, that those affected will raise a 
hue and cry, and be up in arms. We must 
not assume that we only are patriots, and 
that all others are full of greed and selfish- 
ness. Let those in authority but courage- 
ously levy the tax, justly, with proper con- 
sideration for all concerned and without 
undue consideration of any special interest, 
then can they count upon the approval of 
every thoughtful and far-seeing citizen. 

A state that this year paid practically 
$500,000,000—that next year will pay ap- 
proximately $750,000,000—into the Na- 
tional Treasury for Income, Excess, and 
War Profit Tax should have no trouble in 
finding the source from which to raise an 
additional $10,000,000—ten millions is just 
two per cent. of what we paid into the 
Treasury at Washington in 1918 and barely 
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one and one-half per cent. of what we will 
pay in 1919—to improve the instruction of 
its children, without creating a hardship 
upon any one. You probably know that 
Pennsylvania in 1910 ranked 38th among 
the states in the amount expended for the 
public schools compared to its wealth, 
spending 27 cents for each $100 of wealth. 
It is interesting to note in this connection 
that during the same year Oklahoma paid 
75 cents for each $100 of its wealth. I cite 
these figures merely to indicate that Penn- 
sylvania cannot plead poverty as an excuse 
for dealing unjustly with its teachers, and 
unfairly and niggardly with its children. 
If any one doubts Pennsylvania’s ability 
to raise additional revenue, let him study 
the statistics relative to the wealth and in- 
come of her citizens and of her corpora- 
tions. Let him note the subscriptions to the 
various Liberty Loans, the Red Cross, and 
United War activities, and he will likely 
conclude that the problem is not very diffi- 
cult. A little study will lead to the con- 
clusion that we in Pennsylvania have the 
ability and inclination adequately and gen- 
erously to support public education. 
Teaching must soon and permanently re- 
ceive greater financial reward than the 25 
per cent. increase to salaries which we are 
now urging. Greater service, not only in 
this field but in many others, will be de- 
manded by the people from the state from 
year to year. Not low taxes, but what we 
give our citizens for their taxes will make 
Pennsylvania greater. Revenues, and greater 
revenues, will be required. They will be 
forthcoming only if we get rid of our an- 
cient and time-worn taxing system. Never 
was the time so ripe for scrapping worn- 
out methods and starting things aright. 
Why not put ourselves in a position to meet 
scientifically and equitably any situation 
that may arise? Times have changed since 
1874 when the present Constitution was 
adopted. Is it not time to stand for a new 
Constitution, and if we are not ready to go 
that far, at least to demand a constitu- 
tional amendment that will permit, as and 
when necessary, the levying of a graduated 
inheritance tax and a graduated income 
tax, with suitable exemptions. A tax on 
income is more desirable than a tax on 
capital. Under the United States Revenue 
Laws government returns are an open book 
to the proper officials of states which have 
an income tax law on their statute books. 
Such a law would be simple of enforce- 
ment; the tax easily and cheaply collecta- 
ble. No tax is so just as a fairly graduated 
income tax. Is there any one who will 
stand up and maintain that an income of 
$1,000 should bear the same rate of tax as 
an income of $100,000, or that an estate of 
$10,000 should be taxed at the same rate as 
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an estate of $1,000,000? And yet that is 
what our present Constitution demands. It 
provides for uniformity in taxation and 
therefore permits no gradation or exemp- 
tions. Under its provisions, the Supreme 
Court has decided that a tax may not be 
levied on the production of anthracite coal 
unless the production of bituminous coal 
was similarly taxed. 

We may talk of justice to the teacher, 
but however fine our intentions, full justice 
can come only by building anew our scheme 
of taxation. It is not necessary to wait 
for a constitutional amendment to give 
“first-aid” assistance, such as is contem- 
plated in the $20,000,000 bill. 

It is not the business of the State Board 
of Education to indicate to the Legisla- 
ture how it may raise the revenue to pro- 
vide the twenty million dollars. The State 
Board of Education has carefully avoided 
that phase of the subject. The Legislature, 
with the advice of Governor Sproul, may 
be depended upon to find a source of reve- 
nue. Merely, therefore, to show that there 
are ways, and not to urge that this or that 
plan be adopted, let me point out to you 
that for several generations it has been 


- the policy of New York, the only state in 


the Union with greater wealth than Penn- 
sylvania, as it has been the policy of Penn- 
sylvania, to exempt manufacturing cor- 
porations from corporate tax. New York 
has departed from that practice, and in 1917 
adopted the principle of an Excise or In- 
come Tax to its manufacturing corpora- 
tions; this law being amended in 1918, im- 
posing a tax of three per cent. on the 
income of such corporations. The tax is 
based upon reports to the U. S. government, 
is exceedingly simple in its administration, 
and igeasily enforceable. Pennsylvania has 
justified its exemption of manufacturing 
corporations from corporate tax upon the 
theory that thereby we were stimulating 
manufacturing within the state; that 
thereby we had drawn to it manufacturing 
that might have gone elsewhere, and that 
thereby others would be induced to locate 
within the state. The purpose was laud- 
able, but I am quite sure that there never 
was a time when manufacturing corpora- 
tions located in Pennsylvania because of 
this exemption, and that if perchance there 
was, the time has passed when such an in- 
ducement might prove effective. Other rea- 
sons have operated, and are operating, to 
make Pennsylvania attractive to manufac- 
turers. The manufacturing corporations 
located in Pennsylvania for those reasons, 
and not because of corporate tax exemp- 
tion and they cannot be driven from the 
state by a reasonable tax. The favorable 
consideration here given did not prevent 
the Steel Corporation from locating one of 
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its largest plants at Lorain, in Ohio, where 
the tax rates are exceedingly unfavorable; 
nor did it make New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
within fifteen miles of Youngstown, Ohio, 
sufficiently attractive to draw to it from 
Youngstown the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company. In effect, manufacturing cor- 
porations are enjoying a subsidy over other 
corporations that under present conditions 
can no longer be justified if necessary 
revenue can not otherwise be found. My 
only purpose in singling out one possible 
means of raising revenue is to indicate be- 
yond question that the State Board of Edu- 
cation has not put up to the Legislature an 
impossible, or even a difficult proposition, 
when it requested a $20,000,000 appropria- 
tion. 

When compared to similar appropriations 
of other states, Pennsylvania’s present 
school appropriation is apt to give us a mis- 
taken idea as to her liberality in the cause 
of public education. 

It is well for us to remember in order to 
understand and properly appraise the situa- 
tion that some of those states that appar- 
ently are less generous permit the local 
school districts to draw directly upon other 
sources of income, including corporate 
wealth, which tax Pennsylvania reserves to 
herself. 

To illustrate by carrying the suggestion 
a step further, would it not be cheap glory 
that Pennsylvania would purchase for her- 
self if she were to withhold from the local 
school districts the right to tax even real 
estate, herself collecting such a tax and 
then distributing it in the shape of a state 
appropriation to the schools. Upon the 
surface she might seem generous, but her 
generosity would, of course, not stand anal- 
ysis for it would not cost her, or her citi- 
zens, a single additional cent. 

Since Pennsylvania retains substantially 
all sources of taxation other than real es- 
tate to herself I submit that she can lay no 
claim to generosity upon her past record 
and that having assumed the trusteeship it 
is her duty to collect and to distribute ac- 
cording to modern thought and necessity. 

Public opinion is the real ruler of a De- 
mocracy. No group is so fit to direct the 
formation and the crystallization of public 
sentiment as the teachers. You are doing 
it every day. There are 45,000 teachers 
and 1,500,000 pupils in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. You are distributed in every 
part of the state. Don’t you see what you 
can do through organized effort? There 
is nothing selfish in what I am intimating 
that you should do, when I ask that you 
make propaganda for adequate support of 
the schools. In helping to direct public 
opinion you are doing a service to the 
state; for with an under-paid teaching force, 
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disintegration and confusion in the schools 
must needs follow. The schools have a big 
job to do. Those responsible for their con- 
duct are competing with business in keeping 
the teachers at their present tasks, and they 
must be given the necessary money where- 
with to do it. This competition will grow; 
for in the coming business reconstruction, 
the college trained men and women will be 
in ever-increasing demand. Important as 
is this measure of relief to the teachers, 
vital as it is to the children, much more 
important and vital is it to the Common- 
wealth, whose very life and safety are de- 
pendent upon the public schools. 

Much has been given to us of Pennsyl- 
vania; and much is expected of us. In 
wealth, only one state exceeds ours. In 
wealth of tradition—none. Within our 
border Liberty had her cradle and Democ- 
racy was born. That they might endure, 
precious lives have been offered in sacri- 
fice; surely we will not withhold a trifle of 
what we have in such abundance, if by the 
proposed expenditure we can guarantee to 
ourselves a better educated mass of men 
and women. 

Let me summarize. The public schools 
have a great piece of work ahead of them 
—work that cannot be done effectively 
without teachers, broad and far-seeing, and 
who have a sense of social responsibility. 
We have come to realize that teachers have 
been outrageously under-paid; that to pre- 
vent disintegration and confusion in the 
schools, salaries must be largely increased ; 
that as a first-aid measure, the state must 
supplement present salaries at least 25 per 
cent.; that the school director is powerless 
to correct the situation because of anti- 
quated methods of raising revenue; that 
sources of revenue other than real estate 
must be found before full justice can be 
done; that to obtain full and adequate re- 
lief our taxing system must be made over 
on modern lines; and most important of all, 
that continued neglect will cost the state 
and its children in the things that are vital 
what is of far greater value than mere 
money. 

The proposition is simple. Those in au- 
thority may be depended upon to be re- 
sponsive to the public will, I promise you. 
The public is sympathetically interested. It 
remains with you to stimulate its thinking. 
Will you do it? 

ADDRESS TO BE GENERALLY DISTRIBUTED. 


On motion of Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
the Secretary was instructed to have a suf- 
ficient number of copies printed and dis- 
tributed to supply the members enrolled, 
expense to be borne by the Association. 
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REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


The Report of the Legislative Commit- 
tee was then read and approved. 


To the President and Members of the Asso- 
ciation: Your Legislative Committee begs to 
report that at meetings held early in the year 
careful consideration was given to matters re- 
ferred to the Committee by the Educational 
Council, and to other important questions con- 
cerning the betterment of educational condi- 
tions throughout the State, to the solution of 
which the Association might properly address 
its efforts with a view to securing practical re- 
sults through well-conducted propaganda and, 
if need be, through the enactment of adequate 
legislation in the ensuing year. 

In order that the members of the Associa- 
tion might be apprised of the work of the 
Committee, their interest enlisted and their 
co-operation secured, circulars of information 
were prepared and issued to the teachers 
throughout the State through the County Su- 
perintendents and other educational authori- 
ties. In the first of these bulletins (issued 
date of May 9, 1918, copy hereto attached) 
certain principal objectives were outlined and 
some of the means that might be employed in 
effecting their realization briefly indicated; in 
the second (issued under date of June 14, 
1918, copy hereto attached) the status of the 
Retirement System was explained and infor- 
mation given for the assistance of teachers in 
making their decision as to application for 
membership in the Retirement Association; 
or, in the case of members of a local retire- 
ment system, as to petitioning for the merg- 
ing of the system with that of the State. 

In this connection, it should be stated that 
the Committee has been in correspondence and 
in personal conference with the Secretary of 
the State Retirement Board, Mr. H. H. Baish, 
and has had the benefit of his active co-opera- 
tion in the preparation of the literature con- 
cerning the retirement measure and in other- 
wise promoting the successful inauguration 
and operation of the system. The Committee 
has also enjoyed the benefit of the continued 
co-operation of the State Teachers’ League 
through its President, Miss” n ucy Glass, who 
has been present on invitatic# dt many of the 
meetings. In addition to the valuable counsel 
thus afforded, the League gen. rously assumed 
the burden of labor and expense involved in 
the issuance of the bulletins heretofore de- 
scribed, and has faithfully and effectively ren- 
dered this important practical service. 

These bulletins were not only issued to the 
teachers and educational authorities through- 
out the Commonwealth, but were given wide 
publicity through the medium of the press. 
Correspondence evoked by them stems to in- 
dicate that they have in an appreciable degree 
accomplished their purpose of. arousing both 
professional and public interest in specific 
educational measures and in the maintenance 
of educational standards so seriously threat- 
ened during the war emergency. 

In pursuance of these ends, the attention of 
the Association is specifically invited to the 
following items of a program of progressive 
legislation which, it is believed, are of the 
greatest importance at this time: 
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1. The Savings and Retirement Fund Sys- 
tem for Employees of the Public Schools—At 
the preceding meeting of the Association, your 
Legislative Committee had the pleasure of re- 
porting that “the bill, substantially as pro- 
posed by the Joint Committee* one year ago, 
has been enacted into law; and the retirement 
system, therefore, is an accomplished fact,” 
that the Retirement Board had been partially 
organized, an executive secretary employed 
atti an office established, and that the Board 
was ready to proceed with the collection of 
the actuarial data and the preparation of the 
report (upon which the appropriations for the 
several reserve funds to be created and main- 
tained by the State in connection with the Re- 
tirement System must! be based) to be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature in January, 1919, as 
provided in the law. 

At the risk of appearing unduly prolix and 
of incorporating in this report details too tech- 
nical to be interesting, your Committee deems 
it important to direct attention to the fact that 
the Law provides that the Retirement System 
shall be operated strictly upon the ” reserve” 
or, as it has been called, the “think of the fu- 
ture” plan, and not upon the “cash disburse- 
ment” plan. The latter plan provides for the 
financing of a retirement system by annual 
appropriations to meet current annuity pay- 
ments and fails properly to take into account 
the peculiar nature of retirement system lia- 
bilities which relate almost entirely to the 
future. This hand-to-mouth method of finance 
consequently has wrecked numerous retire- 
ment systems established before the impor- 
tance of the application of actuarial science to 
the organization of such funds was appre- 
ciated by the State Teachers’ League and the 
State Educational Association. 

A system financed on the “reserve” basis 
takes into account not only immediate but 
future liabilities. It provides that definite per- 
centages of the current annuity pay-roll, suffi- 
cient to meet the future costs scientifically 
predetermined, shall be set aside during the 
active service of the employes. The amounts 
thus set aside with accumulated interest con- 
stitute the “s+ erve” out of which annuity 
disbursements ay be made as they become 
due. In other words, the system is so planned 
that, when the! jiability matures, the fund is on 
hand to liquidate it. 

Not the least valuable feature inherent in 
this method of operation is the assurance it 
gives that each generation of tax-payers and 
employes shall pay, currently, its own obliga- 
tions; and that if the amounts to be set aside 
be calculated properly the solvency of the sys- 
tem is absolutely assured at all times. 

The Legislators of Pennsylvania may well 
take pride in the unusual distinction which the 
State enjoys of having enacted a retirement 
measure based upon actuarial science and in 
strict accordance with modern principles of 
finance. In Sections 8, 9, and 10 of the Law, 
provision is made for the establishment of the 
necessary reserve funds, for the technical pro- 
cedure to be followed in the determination of 
the amounts to be appropriated, and for the 
inclusion in the general appropriation bill of 
the amounts representing the obligations as- 
sumed by the Commonwealth. 





Since the integrity of the system is depend- 
ent upon the exactness with which the tech- 
nical requirements of the law are met, it is of 
the utmost importance that the necessary ap- 
propriation be made in strict accordance with 
the procedure so carefully defined in the law. 
It is for these reasons that your Committee 
has made this the principal objective of their 
work for the year and would urge upon the 
members of the Association and upon all 
others interested in the success of this modern 
measure, the importance of securing the initial 
appropriation so essential to the continued 
operation of the System. 

Before leaving the subject of the Retire- 
ment system it seems proper to state for the 
information of the Association that the em- 
ployes of school systems are evidencing their 
faith in the retirement measure and giving it 
the most practical endorsement possible by en- 
rolling as members in the Retirement Associa- 
tion. The recruiting of this membership has 
been seriously interfered with by the epidemic 
of influenza which completely disarranged the 
schedule of teachers’ institutes. In spite of 
this, however, there is every indication that a 
majority of “present employes” with whom 
participation is optional, will enroll, and that 
practically all of the places having retirement 
systems of their own will elect to merge with 
the State System. 

2. More Money for the Schools—Next in 
importance to the successful completion of the 
immediate practical task before the Associa- 


tion of securing the appropriation for the 


establishment of the State reserve funds pro- 
vided in the retirement law, and upon which 
the security underlying the teachers’ contribu- 
tions depends, is the closely related necessity 
of obtaining the greatest possible measure of 
financial assistance for the schools. 

In the bulletin of May 9, this need was 
stressed and the hope that federal assistance 
might be obtained was expressed. Since that 
time, the efforts of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, backed by the earnest support of 
the N. E. A. and other agencies interested in 
the promotion of education as America’s best 
safeguard for the future, have borne good 
fruit. On October roth a comprehensive meas- 
ure (Educational Bill, S. 4987) providing fed- 
eral assistance to education in the several 
states was introduced by Senator Hoke Smith, 
of Georgia. It may be said without fear of 
contradiction that this bill is the most impor- 
tant educational measure that has ever been 
submitted to Congress. In the belief that the 
character and purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion cannot be too extensively advertised, at- 
tention is directed to the following brief anal- 
ysis furnished by the secretary of the National 
Educational Association. 

The Bill provides for an annual appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000, provided that sums in 
equal amount be appropriated by the several 
states, for the purpose of aiding the states to 
carry on more successfully certain types of 
education which most vitally concern our na- 
tional welfare. The main provisions of the 
bill are as follows: 

1. For the removal of illiteracy, $7,500,000 
annually. 
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2. For the Americanization of foreigners, 
$7,500,000 annually. 

3. For the equalization of educational op- 
portunities, within the several states, particu- 
larly in rural and village schools, $50,000,000 
annually. 

4. To co-operate with the states in the pro- 
motion of physical and health education and 
recreation, $20,000,000 annually. 

5. To extend and improve the facilities for 
the preparation of teachers for public schools, 
and particularly the rural schools $15,000,000 
annually. 

6. The creation of an Executive Department 
known as the Department of Education, with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. This 
Department is to administer the educational 
work of the government which is assigned to it. 

It need hardly be stated that earnest sup- 
port of this measure and active co-operations 
with every agency endeavoring to secure its 
enactment into law is an obligation of the As- 
sociation which it will eagerly assume; and 
that, if the federal legislation be secured, the 
appropriation by the State of Pennsylvania of 
an amount to match the federal assistance 
provided in the measure is an obligation of 
the Commonwealth that it can safely be 
counted upon cheerfully to discharge. 

Pennsylvania has made large appropriations 
for education in the past, but the growing 
realization of the importance of education in 
a democracy as shown by the proposed federal 
legislation and by the actual enactment of pro- 
gressive educational measures, notably in Eng- 
land and France, demands even larger appro- 
priations in the future. 

The fundamental significance of the state- 
ment proclaimed as a self-evident truth in the 
declaration of independence, “that all men are 
created equal,” is the right to equality of op- 
portunity and clearly implies that “ equality of 
educational opportunity” is part of the birth- 
right of every American child. The twelve- 
year-old child working in a Southern cotton 
mill has far from equal opportunity with one 
where the state law requires school attendance 
until fourteen years of age and provides part 
time instructors during early working years in 
continuation classes. The proposed federal 
legislation aims, through the financial aid to 
be rendered, to reduce some of these inequali- 
ties of opportunity, as between states. But 
inequalities of opportunity are found within 
the borders of a single state. That the child 
in Pennsylvania who is accorded a_ seven 
months’ term of school is seriously handi- 
capped as compared with the child living in a 
district with a ten months’ term is a truth as 
self-evident as that of the famous declaration. 

The practical impossibility of removing all 
such inequalities of opportunity is, of course, 
manifest but it may well be doubted whether 
we are making progress in this direction as 
rapidly as we should. Taking the length of 
school term as a significant index, we may note 
the gains made in the last threescore and ten 
years as shown by the following record: 
Year 1849....Minimum School term 3 months. 
Year 1854....Minimum School term 4 months. 
Year 1872....Minimum School term 5 months. 
Year 1887....Minimum School term 6 months. 
Year 1899.... Minimum School term 7 months. 
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Is not an eight months’ minimum term about 
due? An affirmative answer to this question, 
to that of the need of a larger salary for the 
teacher, to the question of the need of improv- 
ing educational projects already under way 
and of undertaking a still wider range of edu- 
cational activities in conformity with the de- 
mands of an increasingly complex civilization, 
indicate the imperative necessity of larger and 
larger appropriations by the state for educa- 
tional purposes. 

To meet these ever-increasing demands of 
education upon the public purse, new sources 
of revenue must, if necessary, be found. For- 
tunately Pennsylvania is one of the richest 
states in the union, and there is no matter of 
public concern in which the people have so 
vital an interest. ‘It ought not to be difficult, 
therefore, for the edcuational forces of the 
state to enlist not only professional interest, 
but to secure the active co-operation and 
whole-hearted support of the citizens of the 
Commonwealth in securing the enactment of 
legislation that will not only guarantee the 
maintenance of existing educational standards 
but will give assurance of the continued 
healthy growth and development of the school 
system of the state. 

3. Rural Districts and School Consolidation. 
—Substantial financial assistance furnished by 
the federal and state governments would do 
much, as hereinbefore indicated, to equalize 
educational opportunity as between states, and 
especially as between rural and urban districts 
of the same state; but money, while of prime 
importance, is not the only consideration. The 
evidence furnished by competent investigators 
of rural school problems and the enlightened 
opinion of experienced administrators of rural 
school districts alike point to the need of 
radical reorganization of the rural schools. 

The central item of an adequate program of 
reconstruction which shall assure for the coun- 
try boy and girl the essentials of a modern 
education is that of school consolidation. The 
little red school house so long and justly cele- 
brated in song and story for the part it has 
played in the development of the nation must 
slowly but surely give way to the graded, cen- 
tralized school, as the only practical means by 
which the newer and greater demands of mod- 
ern times may be realized. 

Obstacles a plenty there are to be overcome 
in solving the problem of school consolidation. 
The physical difficulties of transportation pre- 
sented by poor roads and the problem of finan- 
cial support are in many instances, however, 
not so serious as the psychological obstacles 
found in local prejudices against changes, local 
pride in the community school, lack of infor- 
mation and misinformation as to the desira- 
bility and feasibility of consolidation, and in 
other conservative forces of human nature. 
That these obstacles, physical, financial, psy- 
chological and sociological, may be overcome, 
has been amply demonstrated under widely 
different conditions throughout the country, 
and we may agree with the statement of Su- 
perintendent Arp, in his recent’ monograph 
upon the subject, that “Progress in consoli- 
dation is now so rapid and so uniformly suc- 
cessful, and its blessings are so obvious that 
rural teachers and superintendents alike should 
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be enthusiastic disciples of the new school.” 


Reviewing the progress of consolidation, . 


Arp remarks that “ Among the eastern states 
Pennsylvania has accomplished the least in 
proportion to its size and population, a con- 
dition due largely to the topography of the 
country.” Summing up the situation for the 
country as a whole, he sees in the development 
of the consolidated school, “the mightiest 
movement in rural school improvement that 
has taken place in generations,” and directs 
attention to the fact that “the total number of 
consolidated schools of all kinds in February, 
1917, was not less than 7,500, one-half of 
which had been established in the last three 
years” and that “at the present rate of prog- 
ress there will be not less than 10,000 such 
schools in 1920”; but even this number “ will 
represent less than one-fourth the number 
that might be built by that time if the people 
could be made to realize the value and neces- 
sity of the change.” 

A valuable report on this subject was made 
by a committee of the Association in 1912, and 
the Legislative Committee has undertaken the 
task of comparing conditions in Pennyslvania 
as disclosed by this report with those obtain- 
ing to-day with a view to arriving at some 
estimate of the rate of progress. The study 
of the question has not been completed and we 
are unable, therefore, to render a detailed re- 
port at this time of our findings in the matter. 
We may, however, invite attention to some 
items of interest. During the ten-year period, 


1904 to I914, 592 one-room schools were’ 


closed; while from 1914 to 1918 more than 
7oo were closed. The number of children 
transported during the latter period has in- 
creased from 4,400 to 6,200, and the number of 
vans employed for this purpose has increased 
from 268 to 326. While objection to consoli- 
dation is still strong in some localities, there 
seems to be a gradual growth of public opin- 
ion favorable to centralization when topog- 
raphy and distance are not insurmountable 
factors. 

The fact remains, however, that! there are 
to-day nearly 10,000 one-room school buildings 
in this state and nearly 2,000 schools with less 
than twelve pupils each. More than 20 per 
cent. of the teachers of the state, therefore, 
render their service and: more than 15 per cent. 
of the pupils receive their instruction under 
the serious disadvantages inherent in the un- 

aded class of the one-room school house. 

egislative measures to assist in remedying 
these conditions have been proposed but have 
failed of passage in previous years. Efforts to 
secure adequate legislation should be contin- 
ued. It would seem advisable to require the 
closing at least of the very small schools and 
the transporting of the pupils. Since the cost 
of transportation is the principal item of ex- 
pense of the program of school consolidation, 
and is a natural disadvantage suffered by the 
rural district, it would seem equitable to have 
the state assist in defraying this cost. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
while the consolidation which eliminates the 
one-room school is desirable and, in most in- 
stances the first practical step in the realiza- 
tion of a program of reconstruction, it is but 
a step in the direction of concentration which 





has for its ideal the centralized school in a 
modern building, adequately equipped for a 
varied program of instruction, and with an 
enrollment of pupils large enough to justify 
the employment of several teachers. 

4. Prospective Educational Legislation. — 
Several important measures looking toward 
improvement of educational conditions have 
been proposed. The movement aiming to se- 
cure State aid for a substantial increase in 
teachers salaries is one that will receive the 
endorsement and support of the friends of 
public education throughout the State. Indus- 
try has been able to secure war-time prices for 
its product and pay war-time wages to its 
employes, enabling them to meet the war-time 
cost of living. The schools have not salable 
products which bring in immediate revenue 
for their support, and the school employes 
have been constrained either to endeavor to 
live upon salaries whose purchasing power 
has been cut in half or to leave their chosen 
field of labor to enter industry in order to 
secure a living wage. Thousands have taken 
this latter course to secure a living wage, leav- 
ing vacant places that cannot satisfactorily be 
filled. The legislative limit to the tax rate 
has estopped the local districts from raising 
salaries to meet this situation. Appeal to the 
Legislature is the only resource in this serious 
emergency. Legislation that will satisfactorily 
solve this problem must be carefully planned 
to meet all the equities in the case and at the 
same time bring the greatest measure of return 
to the schools. 

Physical defects of our young men discov- 
ered through the instrumentalities of the draft 
have aroused the country to the needs of legis- 
lation to insure the practical application of the 
much quoted but much neglected educational 
philosophy of Locke, found in his insistence 
upon “A sound mind in a sound body.” Leg- 
islation that would make medical inspection 
and physical education compulsory throughout 
the State recognizes the fundamental impor- 
tance of the prevention, detection and correc- 
tion of defects and of building up a sound 
body in every pupil of the public schools as an 
essential part of his education as well as an 
indispensable contribution to the welfare of 
the nation. 

A measure fostered by the Public Charities 
Association, as an important detail of its cam- 
paign in mental hygiene, which aims more 
clearly to define the provisions of section 1413 
of the Code so as better to insure proper treat- 
ment of the handicapped pupil is not only a 
corollary to adequate medical inspection and 
physical education but essential to the realiza- 
tion of the ideal of equality of educational 
opportunity as the birthright of every child. 

All the foregoing legislation wisely planned 
should have the unqualified endorsement not 
only of the medical and teaching professions, 
but of every thoughtful citizen. 

While these measures for the promotion of 
the physical and mental welfare of the child 
will, it is believed, receive universal support, 
it is feared that it may be difficult to maintain 
certain educational standards already estab- 
lished by the compulsory education and child 
labor laws. We trust that these fears are not 
well founded. These are fields of educational 
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work in which Pennsylvania has helped to 
lead the way and nothing should be done that 
may tend to loss of place in the vanguard of 
progress. The existing laws should be strength- 
ened rather than relaxed. This applies par- 
ticularly to the provision for attendance at 
continuation school, which enables the state to 
maintain educational supervision over the 
child entering industry, and eases the abrupt- 
ness of the transition from the freedom of 
school to the drudgery of work. 

Nothing is more stimulating in this regard 
than the example furnished by England in the 
enactment of the Fisher bill providing a radi- 
cal reconstruction of the educational program 
by the extension of educational facilities as 
the basis of progressive Democracy. This 
new law abolishes all exemptions from school 
attendance until the completion of the four- 
teenth year, with power granted to local au- 
thorities to raise the age to 15, and provides 
compulsory attendance at day continuation 
schools up to the completion of the 18th year. 
The continuation schools are to be devoted to 
general education and healthy recreation, with 
a view to preparation for good citizenship and 
proper use and enjoyment of leisure. They 
aim thus to mitigate the loss of educational 
opportunity incident to early specialization and 
economic pressure. For the inauguration and 
support of this great policy of educational ex- 
pansion, England has voted the largest budget 
in the history of the Empire. 

This young nation has even greater resources 
than its illustrious mother-country, and ought 
to find no difficulty in keeping the pace set by 
England’s far-seeing statesmen; and Pennsyl- 
vania, as one of the richest and greatest states 
in the Union, should not fail to do its share 
in the great wogk. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Oliver P. Cornman, chairman, 
Elizabeth Baker, secretary, John W. Anthony, 
J. George Becht, Charles Foos, A. C. Gordon, 
Joseph Howerth, Legislative Committee. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was then read and approved, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Your Committee herewith submits the 
following report: 

1. That, measured by its achievements 
in the present crisis, the American Public 
School System has accomplished far more 
than had been anticipated, even by its most 
ardent advocates. 

2. That we recognize the following as 
underlying aims of the American Public 
Schools: 

To banish ignorance in all its forms, 
mental, physical, and moral. 

To impress children with the joys, re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of citizen- 
ship in a democracy. 

To instill in children the homely virtues. 

To provide children with sources of in- 
spiration and ideals, chiefly through the 
accumulated wisdom of the ages, stored in 
books. 
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To train children to think and act for 


. themselves, and to discover their special 


aptitudes and abilities. 

3. That we endorse the report of the 
Committee on the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association during and after the 
war and ask that the report be made a part 
of the proceedings. 

4. That we especially commend the ex- 
cellent report of the Educational Council. 

5. That in view of economic conditions 
that have brought about the high cost of 
living, making it almost impossible for 
teachers to eke out an existence with their 
present meager salaries, we urge the pass- 
age of the proposed bill providing for an 
increase of 25 per cent. above what teach- 
ers are now receiving. The Legislature is 
also urged to make the necessary appro- 
priation to carry out the provisions of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Bill. Furthermore, 
it is our firm conviction that the vital needs 
of the schools cannot possibly be met with 
less than a general appropriation of twenty 
millions of dollars for the next two years. 

6. That we urge the State Board of Edu- 
cation to so finance the Normal Schools of 
the State through legislative appropria- 
tions, that the State may be able to secure 
the benefits that can be derived from a 
complete use of all their facilities and that 
the State Board promote legislation that 
shall require progressively better profes- 
sional training for the various grades ot 
certificates in order that the higher salaries 
demanded may be further justified. 

7. That we express our appreciation of 
the spirit of justice and fairness that 
prompted our State Legislature to give 
Pennsylvania a State School Employe’s 
Retirement System based upon sound actu- 
arial principles, that we urge first of all the 
necessary enabling appropriation and that 
we further urge all present school employes 
to join the State Retirement Association. 

8. That we condemn State-wide quaran- 
tine and indiscriminate closing of schools 
where adequate medical inspection and 
supervision are provided. We _ suggest 
rather a strict quarantine of individuals 
who are afflicted with communicable dis- 
ease. , 

9. That the Department of Public In- 
struction be asked to give general publicity 
to its ruling in regard to the effect of the 
time lost during the influenza quarantine, 
upon the classification of schools in the 
districts of the various classes as to the 
distribution of State funds. 

10. The Junior Red Cross has been a 
real inspiration in the work of the public 
schools and has furnished a motive 1or 
patriotic service and sacrifice by the chil- 
dren, and we heartily approve of the con- 
tinuation of this activity in the schools. 
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11. That since in these days of world re- 
construction, not only the practice but the 
preaching of American doctrine is neces- 
sary to save representative Democracy 
from the radical forces which would de- 
stroy it; therefore this Association en- 
dorses the pro-American propaganda of 
the National Security League, and enrolls 
for its free propaganda service. 

12. That the Association hereby ac- 
knowledges its debt of gratitude to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania and the Super- 
intendent of Schools and the teachers of 
Harrisburg for the hospitable and gener- 
ous way in which they have entertained 
this meeting of the Association. 

13. That the thanks of this Association 
are especially due and are hereby extended 
to Dr. S. E. Weber, our President, for the 
excellent program he has provided, and for 
the able and impartial manner in which he 
has presided over its deliberations. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Signed: F. W. Robbins, Chairman, I. B. 
Bush, L. E. McGinnes, H. B. Work, W. S. 
Hertzog, Committee. 

Assist. Supt. C. E. Dickey presented the 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE, 


Mr. President and Members of the As- 
sociation: During the year just closed war 
and disease exacted from us a heavy toll. 
Influenza proved a veritable scourge. It 
entered every community and almost every 
fireside. Neither youth nor old age was 
immune from its attack. It left in its wake 
sorrow and sadness. More than one hun- 
dred teachers of the State were victims of 
its deadly attack. We mourn their loss. 
The communities of which they were a part 
will miss them. The children who followed 
their precepts and imitated their examples 
will be grieved and discomfited. Their in- 
timate friends and constant companions— 
mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, perhaps 
husbands, perhaps wives—these cannot but 
be disconsolate, except in the thought that 

The dead are like the stars, by day 
Withdrawn from mortal eye, 

But not extinct, they hold their way 
In glory through the sky. 


Members of the profession who died in 


the service, so far as known, are named in 
the first list. These lists given in RED Book. 


REPORT OF ENROLLMENT FOR 1918. 


The Treasurer of the Association then 
made report of the enrollment for 1918, 
showing the largest number enrolled in the 
history of the State ‘Association. 

Harrisburg, January 2, 1919. 

Mr. President and Members of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion: The total enrollment to date is 15,114, 
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with eleven counties and twenty-six cities 
and boroughs not yet making any report. 
Five (5) counties each furnish 100 per 
cent. enrollment, as follows: Cameron 
County, Supt. C. E. Plasterer; Lebanon 
County, Supt. J. W. Snoke; Lehigh County, 
Supt. M. J. Wertman; Snyder County, 
Supt. T. A. Stetler, and Union County, 
Supt. W. W. Spigelmyer. 

Forty-seven (47) Cities and Boroughs 
furnish 100 per cent. enrollments, as fol- 
lows: Abington Township, Supt. E. S. 
Ling; Allentown, Supt. H. W. Dodd; Am- 
bridge, Supt. C. S. McVay; Beaver, Supt. 
J. E. Wagner; Berwick, Supt. J. Y. Sham- 
baugh; Blakeley, Supt. H. B. Anthony; 
Braddock, Supt. F. C. Steltz; Bellefonte, 
Supt. H. A. Shoop; Carlisle, Supt. J. C. 
Wagner; Carnegie, Supt. T. J. George; 
Cheltenham Township, Supt. O. W. Acker- 
man; Columbia, Supt. W. C. Sampson; 
Connellsville, Supt. S. P. Ashe; Consho- 
hocken, Supt. P. Y. Eckert; Danville, Supt. 
D. M. Diefenbacher; Department of Pub- 


lic Instruction, R. B. Tietrick, Enrolling. 


Committee; Donora, Supt. P. M. Gillan; 
Dunmore, Supt. C. F. Hoban; Hazel 
Township, Supt. J. B. Gabrio; Harrisburg, 
Supt. F. E. Downes; Juniata, Supt. M. B. 
Wineland; Kane, Supt. H. O. Dietrich; 
Latrobe, Supt. R. M. Steele; Lebanon, 
Supt. E. M. Balsbaugh; Lewistown, Supt. 
W. A. Hutchinson; Lock Haven, Supt. C. 
W. Hunt; Mahanoy City, Supt. H. A. 
O’Day; Minersville, Prin. D. H. Christ; 
Monessen, Supt. H. E. Gress; Mount Car- 
mel, Supt. W. G. Yeingst; Munhall, Supt. 
C. R. Stone; Nanticoke, Supt. A. P. Diffen- 
dafer; New Kensington, Supt. B. Emp- 
field; Newport Township, Supt. H. W. 
Neyhart; Northampton, Supt. W. D. Lan- 
dis; Pottsville, Supt. G. H. Weiss; Radnor 
Township, Supt. A. L. Rowland; Shamokin, 
Supt. Jos. Howarth; Steelton, Supt. L. E. 
McGinnes; Sunbury, Supt. W. A. Geesey; 
Tamaqua, Supt. J. F. Derr; Tarentum, 
Supt. A. D. Endsley; Throop, Supt. J. J. 
O’Hara; Tyrone, Supt. F. M. Haiston; 
Upper Darby Township, Supt. H. M. Men- 
denhall; Windber, Supt. W. W. Lantz; 
Rostraver Township, Supt. W. H. Cober. 

In addition to the above it is worthy of 
note that the city of Philadelphia joined 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation this year and furnished more than 
one thousand members. 

It might not be out of place at this time 
for the treasurer to call attention to the 
fact that the multiplication of Departments 
in the Association with its consequent in- 
crease in committees is making a drain on 
the finances which is becoming embarrass- 
ing to the Treasury Department. 


Jno. C. Wacner, Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TAXATION AND 
THE SCHOOLS, 


The report of the Committee on Taxa- 
tion and Schools was then read. by Prof. 
Charles S. Davis, as follows: 

Mr. President: In Governor Brum- 
baugh’s address last year at our Johns- 
town meeting on the subject “Taxation 
and the Schools,” he made the following 
suggestion: “Appoint a committee of 
three, not more, and let them confer with 
the men who have had experience in the 
method of taxation in this Commonwealth 
and bring to the attention of the people 
precisely what is needed to put the school 
system of Pennsylvania upon a sound fi- 
nancial basis.” In accordance with this 
suggestion this committee was appointed 
and begs leave to report as follows: 

1.That steps be taken in the pending 
triennial assessment of real estate to 
equalize said assessments for tax purposes 
in every district in the Commonwealth. 
{Note:—In Steelton through a conference 
between the representatives of the Borough 
and of the Bethlehem Steel Company this 
corporation voluntarily offered to have 
their ‘assessment increased $1,000,000, 
mearly 40 per cent.] 

2. That a more equitable and efficient 
method of assessing values for taxation 
purposes be established in the place of the 
present inefficient and inequitable method 
through district assessors elected by popu- 
lar vote. 

3. That some method be devised for 
lessening the excess burden of taxation 
now resting on real estate. 

4. That a more equitable and efficient 
occupation tax be enacted and enforced. 

5. That a survey of the sources of 
wealth of the State be made and that a 
fair proportion be set aside for general 
betterment through public education. 

6. That the State’s equity in all unde- 
veloped natural resources be safeguarded 
in order that a fair percentage of such 
resources be set aside for public education. 

7. That the constitution be amended to 
provide for a more equitable income tax 
than can be levied under existing pro- 
visions. 

8. That the committee further recom- 
mends that, owing to the importance of 
the question and the necessity for further 
investigation and report, this committee 
be continued, or another committee ap- 
pointed, to report at the next session of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Signed: Charles S. (Davis, Chairman, 
Geo. W. Gerwig and Wm. Lauder. 
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The report was received and the Com- 
mittee was continued. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


Invitations were then received from 
Erie, Lancaster and Philadelphia as the 
place for holding the next meeting of the 
Association. After some discussion, Phila- 
delphia was chosen by vote of the mem- 
bers present. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was then presented as follows: 

For President—Dr. F. E. Downes, Superin- 
tendent of Harrisburg Public Schools. 

For First Vice-President—Dr. S. E. Weber, 
Supt. of Scranton Public Schools. 

For Second Vice-President—Mrs. Walla 
May MacDonald, Assistant County Supt., 
Chester County. © 

For Secretary—Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lan- 
caster. 

‘i ag Treasurer—Mr. John C. Wagner, Car- 
isle. 

For Member of the Executive Committee— 
Miss Alma G. Rice, Slippery Rock. 

For Member of Educational Council—Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, University of Pennsylvania. 

Signed: W. M. Denison and G. M. Philips, 
General Association; H. C. Fetterolf, Dept. 
Township Schools; J. Linwood Eisenberg, 
Dept. College and Normal Schools; Wm. C. 
Sampson, Dept. City and Borough Schools; 
G. Herman Goetz, Dept. Graded Schools; J. 
F. Adams, Dept. High Schools, and H. A. 
Albright Dept. Manual Arts, Committee. 

The report was received and these of- 
ficers elected by vote of the Association. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT WEBER. 


Dr. Weber in closing the Convention 
said: I desire. to thank every one connected 
with the Educational Association for every 
effort of codperation given me during the 
past year. I have never dealt with a more 
enjoyable group of school people. There 
was not a single request made from my of- 
fice that did not have quick and hearty 
response. It has made my work a labor 
of love. I have given you the best program 
that I could give to any convention. I have 
done my best and we have now come to the 
close of our meeting. ~ I must not forget 
also to thank the newspapers of Harrisburg 
for their kind courtesy and attention; the 
music leaders who have contributed so 
much to our pleasure; and every one else 
upon whom we have had occasion to call. 
I am deeply grateful to have had this ex- 
perience with you during the past year. In 
the absence of the President, who is de- 
tained at his home by iflness, whom I should 
have been delighted to conduct to this plat- 
form as President, I must act for him as 
first Vice President, and adjourn this 
Convention. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, 


Gentlemen: In the midst of the trying 
and strenuous war times, it was gratifying 
to note the uniform loyalty and patriotism 
of those who are connected with the public 
schools. To this statement there were very 
few exceptions and these exceptions were 
treated with prompt dismissal as soon as 
they were discovered. Without hope of 
praise or pecuniary reward, and in the 
spirit of unselfish devotion to the cause of 
liberty and righteousness, the teachers and 
pupils have participated in the various war 
activities leaving to others the credit for 
what was achieved. Without any craving 
for publicity, but to the full measure of 
their time and ability, they helped the Red 
Cross, the Liberty Loans, the sale of Thrift 
Stamps and aided the other patriotic and 
beneficent organizations whose activities 
were essential to the winning of the war. 

The army and navy have been aptly 
styled the first line of defence, and the 
French people have taught us to call the 
schools the second line of defence. The 
thought that the schools constitute the sec- 
ond line of defence should take root in the 
hearts of our people and bear fruit in bet- 
ter schools and more adequate provision 
for the complete education of all our chil- 
dren. 

Some of the organizations which were 
doing war work felt annoyed because the 
schools were not altogether turned over to 
them for the promotion of their specific 
activities. To avoid clashes and to make 
it possible for teachers to do their regular 
work, it became necessary to outline what 
should be attempted, leaving it to the local 
authorities to fit the suggestions into the 
daily and weekly program. 

A committee of three, consisting of J. B. 
Richey, Orton Lowe and C. C. Green, was 
appointed to prepare such an outline. As 
a matter of history, it is worth while to 
quote the following extracts: 

Patriotism: All the school children of this 
Commonwealth should be given daily instruc- 
tion in Patriotism. “An appreciation of our 
country, the opportunities it gives, the bless- 
ings it confers—these should be taught. Obli- 
gation to serve it, our debt to it, our respon- 
sibility for it—these, too, should be taught. 
Patriotism is not a negative virtue; it means 
service, it means self-denial. As such it should 
be positively taught in our schools.” Our pa- 
triotic songs should be studied, memorized and 








sung and the children should be required to 
stand reverently while singing them. 

It is taken for granted that the American 
Flag will be displayed according to the pro- 
visions of the School Code. It should be sa- 
luted as follows: 


Let us now salute this beautiful flag, the em- 
blem of liberty and right. 

Long may it wave o’er the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

I give my hand and my heart to my country; 

One Country, one language, one flag. 


The older pupils should also give the pledge 
of loyalty as follows: I pledge my allegiance 
to the Flag, and the Republic for which it 
stands; one Nation, indivisible, and with lib- 
erty and justice for all. 

Patriotic selections should be studied, mem- 
orized and recited. Patriotic exercises should 
be held in every school house in this country 
at least once a month. These meetings should 
be held either on Friday afternoon or even- 
ing. The pictures of George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson 
should be placed in every school room. Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech, Second Inaugural Address and 
Wilson’s messages to Congress should be read 
by the older pupils and they should be urged 
to read and discuss them in their homes. 

Teachers should be loyal and they should 
make a public declaration of their loyalty. 
Being public officials, if they cannot support 
the government heartily, they should resign. 

Why We Entered the War.—lIt is also very 
important that the children should know the 
facts showing why we are at war with Ger- 
many and the danger to all the men, women 
and children, not only of this country but of 
the whole world if we fail to win the war. 
They should be taught that it is the duty of 
every American to support the conduct of the 
war loyally and by service. 

Thrift.—The children should be taught that 
they can help win the war by saving money, 
food, fuel and clothing, so that our soldiers, 
sailors and aviators and those of the Allies 
may have plenty of food to eat and as many 
comforts as possible while fighting the “great 
cause of freedom to which we have all pledged 
ourselves” and “in order that suffering chil- 
dren elsewhere may have a chance to live.” 

Physical Training and Personal Hygiene— 
Physical training consisting of well guided 
exercises for the purpose of developing all 
parts of the body should be given twice each 
day. Playground activities also, and outdoor 
sports of all kinds should be organized and 
supervised. Instruction in regard to personal 
hygiene and the proper care of the body and 
life should be given daily. ... 

Industrial Activities —Under the supervision 
of the school the children should do their part 
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to help win the war by knitting, sewing, gar- 
dening, farming, etc. 

Detailed instructions for knitting and sew- 
ing can be had from the Red Cross organiza- 
tions now formed in every community of the 
country. Scientific gardening and farming 
have been organized by all the County Super- 
intendents and their assistants in this State. 
These activities should not interfere with the 
regular work of the school. The schools 
should be used to help win the war but they 
should not be disorganized. ... 

Function of Our Schools—The Public 
Schools have a distinct function to perform 
for the State. They are to prepare the chil- 
dren to take their places as future citizens in 
the industrial, economic, social, professional 
and civic life. The present war is not only 
killing many of our best young men, but it is 
also destroying brains and ability. When the 
war is over there will be new problems to be 
solved along industrial, economic and civic 
lines. Many of these problems will be more 
difficult to solve than any that the American 
people have been called upon to solve in the 
past. No demands should be made upon the 
public schools at the present time that would 
in any way interfere with the teachers in 
doing the regular work of the school better 
than it has ever been done. The teachers are 
loyal, self-sacrificing, patriotic and are willing 
to do their share but it is impossible for them 
to do the regular work of the school and at 
the same time use their strength and energies 
on too many war activities. The teachers 
should give instruction from time to time in 
regard to Liberty Loans and Thrift Stamps 
and encourage the children to sell them; the 
Income Tax and how and when to make the 
proper returns for same; encourage all Y. M. 
C. A. war and Senior Red Cross activities and 
such other emergency demands made by the 
proper authorities at Washington. 

Organization—The best plan for a County 
or District Superintendent to pursue in organ- 
izing Junior Red Cross auxiliaries is to write 
to the officers of the Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, in their respective territories, for 
instructions, for application blanks, for a good 
supply of ARC 600 and for some copies of 
ARC 601 and ARC 602 and 603. The National 
Headquarters have fixed a period from Lin- 
coln’s to Washington’s Birthday for an inten- 
sive drive to secure the enrollment of the 
schools as Auxiliaries of the Red Cross. Your 
Committee recommends that the Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and the Teachers of the State 
cooperate with the National Committee in 
making the drive at the time designated. 


THE UNION WAR SERVICE CAMPAIGN. 


At the suggestion of President Wilson 
seven organizations which engaged in war 
work of similar types agreed to make a 
joint appeal for funds during the week of 
November 11, 1918. These organizations 
are the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the National Catholic War Council (Knights 
of Columbus), the Jewish Welfare Board, 
the War Camp Community Serviee, the 
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American Library Association and the Sal- 
vation Army. The aim is to raise $170,- 
500,000, and to distribute the funds upon a 
percentage basis, each organization re- 
ceiving such proportion as the total budget 
of each bears to the sum total of the com- 
bined budgets. A joint pledge card was 
adopted and the name of “ The United War 
Work Campaign” was selected to desig- 
nate these joint appeals for funds “in sup- 
port of what is in reality a common serv- 
ice.” The wisdom of making a joint appeal 
instead of so many separate appeals is 
recognized by all who are engaged in school 
or war work. 


CONSTANTS IN EDUCATION. 


The schools and the teachers are in- 
clined to be conservative and hence some- 
times err on the side of tradition. But 
when more than seventy organizations are 
trying to achieve their purposes through 
the schools, it is no longer possible to re- 
spond to all the appeals that are made. 
This is apt to give the teachers a bad con- 
science with reference to their work. No 
longer knowing what to do, they are 
tempted to think that their teaching must 
be completely revolutionized in aim, method 
and-content. It was, therefore, deemed 
wise to point out that there are constants 
as well as variables in education. In so 
far as education is adjustment to environ- 
ment, changes must be made from time to 
time, especially in time of war or of a great 
national crisis, or of a widespread epidemic. 

On the other hand, in so far as educa- 
tion is based upon the immutable laws of 
human growth and development, there are 
and must be unchangeable or constant ele- 
ments in our school work. The constants 
are more numerous than the variables and 
the changes after the war will not be as 
numerous as many in their bewilderment 
and hysteria now imagine. 

The following list of constants is de- 
signed to be suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive: 

1. Reading and writing are indispensable 
in the adjustment to modern civilization. 
The rudiments of an English education are 
essential in the making of citizens who 
shall be one hundred per cent American. 

The content of the reading lessons will 
change as our national and community life 
undergoes changes, but the best primary 
teacher will still be she who, with the least 
loss of time and expenditure of energy, 
can teach the learner to get and grasp from 
the printed or written pages the thoughts 
which are there expressed. 

2. The war will not change the multipli- 
cation table. This table would look very 
different if we were to adopt the duodeci- 
mal arithmetic, relics of which are seen in 
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the dozen, the gross and the great gross, 
and on the face of our watches and clocks. 
But the war will not cause us to drop the 
decimal scale in number work.* 

3. The four fundamental operations in 
integers, fractions, including decimals, will 
have to be taught after the war in all our 
schools and will continue to be taught re- 
gardless of the changes which victory will 
bring about. 

4. The principles of percentage, which is 
a method of reckoning based upon 100, will 
continue to be used. The same is true of 
square root and cube root, of the opera- 
tions of algebra and the theorems of geom- 
etry. “God geometrizes,” says Plato. The 
war did not change the truths of calculus 
and the higher mathematics. 

5. History and geography have constant 
elements. The war did not change the date 
of the discovery of America, nor the causes 
which led to this discovery. Maps change 
but the forces which are taught and ex- 
plained in physical geography have not 
been changed by the war, nor will there be 
any changes in the causes of day and night, 
of the seasons, of the weather, of twilight, 
etc., on account of the war. 

6. The law of gravitation will continue 
to operate in the heavens and upon the 
earth. “Cows will still give milk, bees 
will gather honey, dogs will be faithful, and 
asses will be asses after the war as before 
the war.” The war did not change the 
laws of nature. The principles of chem- 
istry, physics and biology will be taught 
after the war as before the war, except in 
so far as new discoveries of truth may 
modify these sciences. ; 

7. There are unchangeable laws of de- 
velopment in the growth of human beings. 
These were not modified by the war. The 
war may, however, make us understand and 
appreciate these as never before, and thus 
cause us to lay greater stress upon certain 
phases of instruction in health and sanita- 
tion, upon the proper uses of soil, food, 
fuel, clothing, shelter and upon the things 
that really help to make life worth living. 

8. The war made us familiar with new 
words and expressions, but it did not change 
the laws of the English sentence nor the 
principles of English grammar. The meth- 
ods which were most efficacious in teach- 


*If the duodecimal scale had been adopted, 
our multiplication table would look very dif- 
ferent. Take the nine column as an example: 
9X1=9. 9X2=16, meaning one twelve 
and 6 units. 9 X3—=23, two twelves and 3 
units. 9 X 4= 30, three twelves. 9 KX 5=39, 
three twelves and 9 units. 9 X6= 46, four 
twelves and 6 units. 9X7=53, 9 X 8= 60, 
9X9=69. For 10 and 11 new characters or 
digits would have to be invented. 











ing English composition will not be revolu- 
tionized by any victories by land or by sea. 

9g. The school virtues, it can not be em- 
phasized too often, will be as necessary to 
success and to the building of character 
after the war as they were before the war. 
Every good school teacher seeks to beget 
in the life of the pupils habits of regularity 
and punctuality, accuracy and veracity, 
obedience and self control, politeness and 
self reliance,—habits which, when the will 
enters into them and makes them the law 
of life, become virtues and lay the founda- 
tion for the superstructure of character 
and good citizenship. 

The foregoing statement may suffice to 
show the abiding character and permanent 
value of the work hitherto done in our pub- 
lic schools. The essential thing is, on the 
one hand, to recognize what is valuable in 
the traditional curriculum and on the other 
to keep our minds open to the new, thus 
avoiding both fossilization and hysteric 
changes in our educational theory and 
practice. 

The course of study always has been, 
and still is, of fundamental importance in 
the administration of a system of schools. 
In preparing the High School Manual and 
the Course of Study for the Elementary 
School an attempt has been made to lay 
emphasis upon essentials rather than to 
furnish a guide for all the work which may 
possibly be attempted under the varying 
demands of modern civilization. 


VARIABLES IN EDUCATION. 


It would require the vision of a prophet 
to predict all the changes that will be made 
after the dawn of peace. There will be 
new lessons to be learned in history and 
geography, in civics and community life, 
in trade and commerce, in business and in- 
dustry, in agriculture and gardening, in 
transportation, telegraphy, aviation and 
telephoning, in the practice of medicine and 
of the other learned and technical voca- 
tions. 

Our continuation schools must change so - 
as to throw off their European limitations 
and assume the ideals which are character- 
istic of the American school. The gen- 
eral industrial school must no longer be 
limited to districts with a population of 
twenty-five thousand. The courses of 
study will become more flexible and units 
of preparation will be recognized whose 
value is but dimly seen at present. Our ex- 
perience with military units in colleges and 
secondary schools will enable us to decide 
whether or not we shall continue to follow 
the example of France in excluding mili- 
tary training from the secondary schools 
and also in how far such training can be 
effectively combined with the regular aca- 
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demic and professional training of our col- 
leges and universities. 

The rehabilitation of crippled soldiers in 
civic and industrial life will teach us how 
to deal with those who have suffered last- 
ing bodily injury in our industrial and 
transportation systems; and a new type of 
schools may be needed to save these from 
becoming dependents or objects of charity. 
Many of those whose schooling was inter- 
rupted by enlistment or the draft will wish 
to resume their studies. They will feel too 
old to return to the high schools and yet 
they will not be ready to pursue technical 
or professional studies. An experience 
similar to that at the close of the civil war 
will then repeat itself. Many of the young 
men on returning from the army sought and 
found opportunities for an education in the 
normal schools and in the academies which 
were then in existence. Our schools make 
provision by modified and intensive courses 
for these mature young men and will do so 
with the same zeal and alacrity with which 
they organized military units for the train- 
ing of youths from eighteen to twenty-one. 
At this time in our colleges for men there 
is very little left of academic work or what 
was formerly known under the title of the 
humanities. After the war the pendulum 
will surely swing the other way and stress 
will again be laid upon the arts of peace 
and the restoration of waste places to their 
former productiveness. 

A fundamental distinction will then make 
itself felt. In military training the indi- 
vidual is made a means to an end and 
everything is eliminated which does not 
conduce to the making of a soldier. In 
academic training the end sought is in the 
individual himself and consists primarily 
in the harmonious development of all his 
powers and possibilities. A renascence of 
the humanities is confidently predicted by 
educators who judge the future in the light 
of the past. 


THE SALARIES OF THE TEACHERS. 


At this time the economic side of the 
school problem is growing serious. “ Apart 
from the prosecution’ of the war itself,” 
says President Joseph Swain, “there is no 
more urgent problem now before the Amer- 
ican people than that created by the threat- 
ened collapse of the teaching profession. 
Collapse is an extreme word but so is the 
emergency it describes. The drafting for 
other work of large numbers of the most 
capable teachers, the continued opening of 
new doors of opportunity to the thousands 
of others, the utterly inadequate provision 
for the majority of the remainder—these 
are no longer matters of debate. They are 
facts. And they are facts ominous of dis- 
aster for the nation.” 
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The shortage of teachers has emphasized, 
as never before, one of the original pur- 
poses for which the office of county super- 
intendent was created, namely, that of aid- 
ing the directors to secure qualified teachers 
for all the schools. Many superintendents 
urged bright young people to attend the 
summer schools or the special classes which 
the state normal schools organized during 
the spring term to meet this emergency. 
The University of Pittsburgh, the State 
College and other institutions of higher 
learning likewise helped the superintend- 
ents to fill the vacancies caused by the draft 
and the industrial situation. 

The causes for this shortage are not far 
to seek but the remedies are difficult to find. 
Many teachers who got more lucrative em- 
ployment during the summer vacation re- 
signed their positions in the public schools. 
Pupils were tempted by high wages to quit 
the high schools before completing the 
course. The army and the navy took many 
young men from the school room and it 
was difficult to find any one to take their 
place. 

Real estate is taxed as much as it can 
stand, if not to the limit; and it is impera- 
tive for the legislature to find new sources 
of revenue for school purposes. The State 
Board recommends an emergency appro- 
priation to add twenty-five per cent. to the 
salaries of the teachers, many of whom 
find it more difficult to meet their expenses 
than in the days when they received only 
half the compensation which is now offered 
in the remotest rural districts. Patriotism 
may for a time hold the teacher in the ranks 
of this vocation, ultimately the struggle for 
bread will assert itself and the need of 
educating or supporting dependents forces 
him to enter vocations which offer more 
lucrative employment. No system or 
scheme for the training of teachers can be 
expected to solve this economic problem. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, it is the ques- 
tion of more money for the public schools 
and better salaries for the teachers. 


THE EPIDEMIC. 


The school situation was further com- 
plicated this fall by the prevalence of an 
epidemic popularly known as the Spanish 
influenza. By order of the health authori- 
ties the schools were closed. Teachers be- 
came nurses in emergency hospitals. When 
the schools were reopened some of them 
had taken the disease and could not re- 
sume their duties. Superintendents were, 
in some instances, advised to omit for this 
year the institutes which could not be held 
at the appointed time and to give the teach- 
ers this time for making up the minimum 
term required by law. A few superintend- 
ents found it possible to hold their insti- 
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tutes on Saturday and thus to utilize the in- 
structors who had been doing work else- 
where in the vicinity during the week. 
Other superintendents found it possible to 
postpone the institute to a later date. 
Should the directors find it impossible to 
continue the schools during the minimum 
term, the department must fall back upon 
Section 2311 for authority to pay the school 
appropriation. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


The physical examination of recruits re- 
vealed an unexpected number of physical 
defects in the population between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty-five. The School 
Code provides for medical inspection and 
placed it under the care and supervision of 
the State Commissioner of Health. The 
inspection was never more efficient than 
the physicians who made it. Defects 
which can be corrected by medical aid or 
by physical training should receive more 
careful attention. More drastic legislation 
to provide the appropriate remedies is 
needed. Our physicians will return from 
active service with better conception of 
what can be done. But physical training 
should not be expected to supply brains or 
to overcome all the limitations which hered- 
ity imposes. Here, as in other instances, 
the school should not be expected to fur- 
nish a panacea for all the ills by which the 
race is afflicted. The best systems of phys- 
ical education can help to correct but can 
not cure all defects, even with the assist- 


. ance of doctors, dentists, nurses and other 


experts. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


For more than a decade a campaign has 
been waged in Pennsylvania to convince 
taxpayers, parents and pupils that educa- 
tion pays in every way and that there are 
many occupations which a youth can never 
enter if he quits school before completing 
a four-year high school course. This cam- 
paign showed results in the high school at- 
tendance during the last year. In spite of 
enticing wages, the attendance during the 
school year ending July 1, 1918, was not 
below the attendance during the preceding 
year. The epidemic interfered with all the 
schools at the beginning of the current 
school year, but the schools started as if 
the total high school attendance for the 
entire state was not much affected by high 
wages, although there are cities and com- 
munities where the greatly lessened attend- 
ance was clearly due to the extraordinary 
opportunities for earning money. With the 
dawn of peace, the high schools will be 
taxed beyond their capacity by the grow- 
ing attendance which is sure to follow the 
readjustment of wages and the return of 
normal industrial conditions. Hence a 





liberal appropriation in aid of high schools 
is imperatively needed. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


It has been more difficult to make prog- 
ress in our vocational schools. During the 
war the building of new school houses was 
necessarily discouraged by the federal gov- 
ernment. Provision for additional schools 
could not be made. It is to be hoped that 
after the dawn of peace there will be a 
rapid development of these newer types of 
education. It has been deemed wise to 
insert in this report full accounts of the 
work that has been accomplished. 

Last year was the first under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education and it may be confidently ex- 
pected that the stimulus of financial aid 
from the federal government will show 
itself in new schools and in new depart- 
ments of existing schools. From the two 
reports printed in this volume school di- 
rectors can derive guidance in determining 
whether public sentiment is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to justify the added expense in- 
volved in schools for teaching agriculture, 
the mechanic arts and home making. 


THE SCHOOL AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY. 
The school has been classified as one of 


the essential industries. The principles 


which President Wilson announced to the 
coal miners apply with equal force to 
teachers who for the sake of maintaining 
our educational efficiency had been assigned 
deferred classification. “Those who are 
drafted but who are essential,” says the 
President, “ will be given deferred classifi- 
cation and it is their patriotic duty to ac- 
cept it. And it is the patriotic duty of 
their friends and neighbors to hold them in 
high regard for doing so.” A sentence of 
condemnation may become equally appli- 
cable to both. “The only worker who de- 
serves the condemnation of his community,” 
says the President, “is the one who fails to 
give his best in this crisis; not the one who 
accepts deferred classification and works 
diligently to increase the coal output.” 
Speaking in parallel terms, one may say 
that the teacher who deserves the con- 
demnation of his community is the one who 
fails to give his best in this crisis, not the 
one who accepts deferred classification and 
works regularly and diligently to increase 
the educational output. Let us give the 
full measure of honor and glory to those 
who have gone to the front, but let us not 
throw blame upon those who did their duty 
at home and thereby made it possible for 
the others to win their victories abroad. 


-NATURALIZATION AND AMERICANIZATION, 


Both the state and the federal govern- 
ment have organized agencies for the na- 
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turalization and Americanization of the 
foreigner. When two departments of the 
federal government and one department of 
the state government claim this work as 
their special province and seek to utilize 
the public schools for their purposes, there 
are apt to be cross purposes, conflicts and 
misunderstandings. The school people are 
trying to cooperate with these several agen- 
cies in evening schools, in the organization 
of classes for adults and in the dissemina- 
tion of free literature for the benefit of 
those who must learn English as the first 
step in their Americanization. 

It is believed that there may be a new in- 
flux of foreigners at the close of the war 
and it will be a most important duty to as- 
similate them, and especially their children, 
to our free American institutions and as- 
pirations. 


AMERICAN, HUMAN AND COSMOPOLITAN. 


We all agree that our people should be 
made one hundred per cent. American. 
The Kaiser trained his Huns to be German 
but inhuman to the point of savage cruelty 
and ruthlessness. We should educate our 
people to be human and cosmopolitan as 
well as American. Both during and after 
the war we expect to live in peace and 
friendship with the neutral nations, as well 
as with our allies. After the return of our 
victorious armies we may even hope to 
occupy this planet in peace with those who 
are now our enemies. Even if we should 
find it unwise to trade with them, we, 
nevertheless, hope to secure from them the 
blessings of civil liberty and righteous 
government coupled with the power to say 
whether they shall ever again be plunged 
into the horrors of war for the sake of 
gratifying the ambition of irresponsible 
war lords and their military cliques. 


INTENSIVE TRAINING, 


We heard much about intensive work and 
about speeding up in the training of sol- 
diers and in the education of professional 
men. In too many instances intensive 
training has become a synonym for super- 
ficial work. For several months a student 
can undergo that kind of training, then the 
process begins to show itself in “conges- 
tion, confusion, enfeebled memory, im- 
paired judgment, lowered intellectual vital- 
ity.” Time is a most important element in 
intellectual growth. Lack of recreation 
and vacation, insufficient sleep, undue tax 
upon the eyesight, lack of time to assimi- 
late what is acquired—these always result 
in cram and nervous breakdown, sometimes 
in stupidity and life-long inefficiency. 

Let us earnestly strive against the break- 
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ing down of standards and the adoption of 
short cuts in preparation for complete liv- 
ing. Disappointment often comes after it 
is too late to make up what was lost by 
hasty preparation and so-called intensive 
training. 

AGITATION AND EDUCATION. 


The school department has avoided pub- 
licity whenever this could be done without 
harm to the cause. Public agitation is not 
synonymous with education. The intellect 
works best when the emotions are quies- 
cent. The numerous war drives make the 
teacher’s task more difficult by diverting 
the minds of pupils from their regular 
school work. To do their best at school, 
children need peace, quiet, freedom from 
excitement and time to grow and think. 
Victory and the cessation of hostilities will 
be a benefit to the second line of defence as 
well as to those who constitute our army 
and navy. 


A DESERVED COMPLIMENT, 


The public schools were made the sub- 
ject of drastic criticism by government offi- 
cials before the outbreak of the war. When 
war came, it was suddenly discovered that 
the school is the best channel for reaching 
every home in the land. The war has 
proved the value of the school in other re- 
spects. The wonderful self-discipline of 
the American people, it has been pointed 
out by one of our leading editors, is largely 
due to the school. His words are worth 
quoting: “It is not only in the matter of 
gasless Sundays or in living up to the 
various food regulations, voluntary or en- 
forced, that our capacity for meeting the 
serious duties and the heavy obligations is 
evidenced, since all this cooperative sacri- 
fice in a way falls into insignificance be- 
fore the self-surrender of the 1,900,000 men 
on the fighting line in the interest of mili- 
tary discipline that holds them even unto 
death. Naturally this trench phase of the 
American participation in the war has im- 
pressed itself upon all foreign observers. 
But allowing for this in all its nobility and 
its supreme tests on the field of battle, 
where the men surrendér to duty willingly 
but never to the enemy, again and again 
foreign writers are pointing out that the 
most significant thing which they can not 
stop extolling over here, is the spectacle of 
the nation as a whole throwing itself into 
the war with a self-sacrifice that, accord- 
ing to their older ideas, was only possible 
in autocracies and from peoples who had 
no choice but to obey.” 

And then after referring to the disap- 
pointment of the Germans on finding their 
mistake in the estimate of American insti- 
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tutions, the editor goes on to say: “ While 
our foreign friends are praising us for this 
universal civilian self-discipline, they are 
also waxing enthusiastic over our indus- 
trial resourcefulness at home and the 
adaptability and extraordinary capacity of 
the soldiers on the other side who within the 
strict lines of military duty and discipline 
which is never arrived at along martinet 
ways solely, accomplish wonders under the 
most exacting and searching situations. 
As they cast about for some simple ex- 
planation of the phenomena of the Amer- 
ican spirit, perhaps because of unfamiliar- 
ity with our institutions, they quite over- 
look the public school. Criticized by its 
friends who naturally hope ever for im- 
provement and do not despair of it, even 
at its worst, it is now seen in the results at 
home and abroad that all over the country 
the common school, along with the higher 
schools and the colleges, technical and 
otherwise, has done a great work. We are 
capable of self-discipline over here and our 
tremendous army is capable of even more 
extraordinary things over there because of 
those fundamentals of training that the 
public school has imposed on us all. This 
is the real reading of the riddle of our 
achievements and it is a reading of which 
we may all be proud.” 


TWO LOSSES, 


The Department of Public Instruction 
suffered two serious losses during the last 
school year. The first occurred last March 
in the death of Honorable A. D. Glenn who 
had been connected with the Department 
for a period of thirty-one years, since 1906 
as Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The vacancy was filled by the 
promotion of Mr. Robert M. McNeal from 
the responsible position of Financial Clerk. 
He in turn died suddenly in August while 
conducting an examination for teachers’ 
certificates at the State College. The 
vacancy thus made a second time was filled 
by the promotion of Mr. C. D. Koch who 
had for seven years been winning golden 
opinions in the capacity of High School 
Inspector. 

THE DAWN OF PEACE. 


The foregoing report was written be- 
fore the Armistice was signed. With a 
few verbal changes, it is submitted in the 
hope that the dawn of peace and the pass- 
ing of the influenza will enable the schools 
to achieve a degree of efficiency in the not 
distant future far greater than any of the 
achievements of the past. - 

Respectfully submitted, 
NatuHan C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 

vania for the School Year Ending July 

I, 1918, Excluding Philadelphia. 

Number of school districts in the 

SNE oan nae tydsanenee ete 2,588 
Number of school houses ...... 42,067 
Number of first grade high schools 
Number of second grade high 


SENOOME os:ccs cere cuniewe Corde ats 
Number of third grade high 

SCHOO cs uccwcknce oeasdes 
Number of male pupils in high 

BCHOGIS: 35. Soutee oc oe daeuenaee 
Number of female pupils in high 

MENUS sc'0s. Cdewacawcwsneonaad 
Number of county superintend- 

CUED vivian le cd CBee ences 66 
Number of assistant county su- 

WECMNMENGONEE 2... divs cwaces 4s 83 
Number of district superintend- 

CWS Secicascusaceras sewaweus: 130 
Number of assistant district su- 

DEFINICHAENID: Soe sescesceeeess 
-Number of male teachers ...... 7,818 
Number of female teachers .... 36,515 
Whole number of teachers ...... 44,333 
Average salary of male teachers 

DOG THE 6.6 odin ceeac snes $79.78 
Average salary of femaleteachers . 

PCC WME <6 So vss a oxo smeees $57.68 
Average length of school term in 

THOMMUG? occ ckaliaws buakesaetas 8.76 
Whole number of pupils ....... 1,514,584 
Average number of pupils in daily 

DUCCMMANEE te ciidce ey ewxznaeness 1,227,921 
Cost of school houses, buildings, 

venting. e662 5c2 0c ccs sklceweees $11,101,634.76 
TV éachers WalleSi. o<<tscss ied cee $31,623,303.40 
Cast of text HOdks: «0. c.05 cca $1,128,958.890 


Cost! of school supplies other than 
text books, including maps, 


GIONGEs NEE so 0 we cantnaaan $1,644,173.20 
Salaries of secretaries of school 

BOARGS sect vciienesuesenenes $287,149.63 
Fees of treasurers of school 

WAIN sco dex.ce oie cvecenens $308,126.14 


Total cost of collection of taxes. $869,207.23 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 


sory attendance law .......... $237,043.29 
All other expenses ............. $22,061,500.09 
Total expenditures ............. $60,261 ,096.63 


Regular appropriation received by 
the common schools for the 
year ending July 1, 1918...... $7,410,759.38 


Note.—Night-school teachers and pupils are 
not included in this report. 


Appropriation for free tuition of 
students in State Normal Schools 
for the school year ending July 


Es IQNS cos bn cceeeseeese +:++ $276,726.00 
Appropriation to apply on tuition 
of non-resident pupils ........ $50,000.00 


Appropriation for township and 
borough high schools, by the 
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MiRte.% i veobiens 6 ies $225,000.00 
by the State Board. ace yaa $543,947.00 


Appropriation for county super- 
intendents’ salaries ........... $120,000.00 
Appropriation for assistant county 
superintendents’ salaries ...... $100,800.00 


Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year Ending July 2, 1917, Philadelphia 


Included. 

Increase in the number of schools 359 
Decrease in the number of male 

MEER 552 nie Pasdns Oba o oats oie 1,129 
Increase in the number of female 

PTR 5555s ark poses en ise sils 1,348 
Increase in salary of male teachers 

ORTON 6 aise Sstn-b-s atelaese o's $9.07 
Increase in salary of female 

teachers per month ........... $6.69 
Increase in length of school term 

in months ...........s0s.00s. 39 


Decrease in number of pupils ... 52,284 
Total increase in teachers’ wages $2, 887,852.80 


Condition of System, not Including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 


Number of districts ............ 2,587° 
er rea are 3 
Number of schools ............ 36,658 
BRNO oo. ois arte a.siore'e'ee 160 
Number of pupils.............. 1,303,164 
WURDE 3 ove sacebace cess 22,623 
Average daily attendance ....... 1,035,787 
NDROROMBE 5 i555 ds.ccsis's s 0'e'sc% 25,747 
Per cent. of attendance ......... 87 
ee ee eee ere OI 
Average length of school term 
ROR RNIN sca -5s a)n-< sre-0' swig ers ores 8.58 
AE se aisls accks Sictb wsiaiors a a 
Number of male teachers ...... 6,968 
eS Ee ere 1,116 
Number of female teachers ..... 31,340 
ee eee 1,312 
Whole number of teachers ..... 38,308 
RRCUONOE sis spaces Spropevarels 186 
Average salary of male teachers 
PE MOGI 9 o.660b< 5 6oc wir Sho. 0'5's $78.46 
RHEPPERG ioc ciceosd'sesee $8.82 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers per month ............... $57.11 
OE ae a a eda $6.73 
Teachers’ wages ............... $24,873,252.65 
DOE O RS iain ia oi6.s siktornsinte xe $2,580,903.00 
Cost of school houses, rents, etc.. $9,580,385.93 
RPOCEBOEE Sos cals 5 cS Gaede $1,078,065.43 
Cost of text books ............. $074,907.07 
DOCTEASE os Shiai cs oes icaees $88,177.76 
Salaries of secretaries .......... $281,149.63 
RRCPORBG 052 kis ok eewctewes $11,164.70 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 
sory attendance .............. $174,301.76 
DRRIRR Eo i5r9:5 csc CON sins oe $13,362.25 
Fees of treasurers ............. $302,516.92 
Increase ....... Bian diss ave 909.66 
All other expenses ............. $18,253,881.00 
ee ere $1,463,365.36 
Total expenditures ............. $56,640,077.74 
PHOT EORO 5s oko vaesicg cue dve $3,154,278.51 
Average number of mills levied... 10.61 
SOOTERIE 6K Sess o> paar 
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Philadelphia, 
Number of schools ............. 5,409 
BRICSORRE arte ease cles ees 199 
Number of male teachers ....... 850 
PIOCTOABE 4 sicko cdedccce cox 3 
Number of female teachers ..... 5,175 
TNCVOARE 5.5 new aroed ous bees 
Average salary of male teachers 
SOT SAUOTUAE 5550 oc oten's Sg a's eb. 6isc5 $166.70 
PUCECAGC, 35 cb wseacvbceacs $25.25 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers per month .:............. $95.10 
PNGRBASE Ss sb eee athe ies s's $3.06 
Number of pupils enrolled ,..... 211,420 
WRCREASE 666 necks antl oNc 20,661 
Average attendance ............ 192,134 
IDECROAGE 5c. ctennesceieas 73 
Cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, renting, etc. ............. $1,512,248.83 
WIBELEORE 56. Sav ae xc reee ae $1,226,500.12 
Teachers’ ‘Wages: .. .-... 06 00deth . $6,750,050.75 
PAGHERSE 2c. oescsescue eas $306,749.80 
Cost of school text books ...... $154,051.82 
WIOCEEARE. 856 oe sit won die's $64,164.01 
Cost of school supplies other than 
HEMEIDOOUES ois iecsin-c Hissin wave en's $298,245.02 
PRO OSE sha ciatsiv sian casas $3,489.68 
Salary of secretary ............ $6,000.00 
Same. 
Cost of enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance law ....... $62,741.53 
CUORSE Baa e et cresanichscs« 2,606.97 
All other expenses ............. $3,837,680.94 
MOCTORSE ccs ssieaic eters $924,633.21 
Total expenditures ............. $12,621,018.89 
PROPBBSE 5 oeios sivaccesleeees $130,992.89 
Pittsburgh. 
Number of schools ............ 2,485 
PROCCRERS 2s 5 aic'e,so. Ss10 000-08 32 
Number of male teachers’...... 365 
PIBCUCASE oa) 5nie oie.a.0'50'% soa : 149 
Number of female teachers ..... 2,196 
WIORTERSE coc scd ce cscctcece 
Average salary of male teachers $172.58 
[OTC Ce a a a a $5.98 
Average salary of female teachers $05.64 
POCRORNE Nie c's di6:0 sie eS cee $4.24 
Number of pupils enrolled ...... 86,785 
DCCECORO oo sss 6.656 oro cdieivieiene 15,198 
Average attendance ............ 60,748 
BOCCEOARE ions 5650 ch esee 6 17,201 
Teachers’ — oe Macias gipicra- shoraeneee $2,912,860.56 
TRCQOABE 92 ovis cece cccobes se $144,354.36 
Cost of pat oer text books ...... $35,052.05 
WOOCPERSE: ia sinc vise dcind.e-ves 640.97 
Cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, renting, etc. ............. $875,165.34 
TORT ODEO 60's obo ebs ce'od neve $771,266.30 
Cost of school supplies other than 
12Kt BOOKS 6055 vice vccwireites $152,463.04 
BHOREASE ~ <esca.bie Gos c ccibigess $25,334.00 
Salary of secretary ............ $5,000.00 
Same. 
All other expenses ............. $1,004,851.73 
PIRCPORRE ois cs ceccesesttis $135,272.83 
Total expenditures ............. $5,976,301.72 
DOCKORSE a. os cis i cess odes $804,750.43 


Note.—Night-school teachers and pupils are 
not included in the above report. 
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